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Areameter. } 








This instrument, represented by our engraving, is intended | 
for calculating cross sections of embankments and cuts. It con- 
sists of a board, e e, with a groove, g g, in each side. To this 
board is attached a piece of ordinary cross-section paper, d d. 
On this the slopes of a cut, 22, and embankment, 1 1, are laid 
off of any required size and inclination. ff is a brass frame 
which slides in the grooves, gg. To this frame is attached a | 
revolving rim of the same metal, graduated in degrees to cor- 
respond with the surface slopes, the line of which is repre- 
sented by a thread, s s, stretched 
across its center. In using it the 
frame, f f, is moved up or down in 
the slides until the thread, ss, cuts 
the elevation of slope or embankment 
at center. The rim, p p, is then turned 
until the thread corresponds to the 
angle of the surface of the slope. The 
horizontal width is then seen at the 
intersection of the thread with the 
side-slope lines of the diagram. 

This instrument is the inventiun of 
Mr. James R. Maxwell, who was for- 
merly a division engineer on the 
Union Pacific Railroad, but who is 
now engaged with Mr. John L. Thorn- 
dike on the Puno & Aroya Railroad in 
Chili. 








Navigation on the Mississippi. 





The St. Louis Republican gives the 
following official important figures in 
relation to the steam tonnage on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries : 


The registered tonnage, June 30, 
1872, in Kentucky is: Vessels, 54; 
tonnage, 15,555.70, all of which are 
river steamers. ‘The number of steam 


vessels belonging to Missouri is 167, 
with a tonnage capacity of 72,465.67. 
Iowa has 34 steamboats, with a tun- 
nage of 3,147.46. Minnesota has 62 
steamboats, with a capacity of 
10,788.97. Wisconsin has 44 vessels, 
with a capacity of 14,788.97. Indiana 
has 49 vessels, with a registered ton- 
nage of 8,222.66. West Virginia has 
79 vessels, with a capacity of 10,667.66 
tons. Nebraska has four vessels, with 
a capacity of 717.46 tons. These, as 
will be seen, are States exclusively 
represented on rivers—the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. If we take Ohio 
with 203 vessels, with a registered 
tonnage of 52,069.04, and Illinois, with 
her 155 vessels, with a capacity of 
19,291.69 tons, and Pennsylvania, with 
her river tonnage—in fact, if we com- 
bine the figures which we have at 
hand, and which we have no doubt 
will be officially Loney aren in due 
time, we shall find that the total num- 
ber of steam vessels registered to nav- 
igate Western rivers exclusively is 
1,017, with a capacity of 272,798.04 
tons. This interest, it is seen, is not 
one of minor importance. It occupies 
a great place in the commercial econ- 
omy of the West, and a large place 
in the mercantile well-being of the 
whole nation. We have no means of 
ascertaining the actual value of this 
immense fleet of more than a thous- 
and steamboats, but placing the esti- 
mate at a very low average value— 
say $10,000 each—we have the enor- 
mous sum of $10,170,000 invested in steamboats alone, to say 
nothing of barges and other vessels. 

Another fact is brought out by these statistics of some value, 
that is that the steam tonnage on the western rivers only wants 
a fraction of being one-fourth of the whole registered steam 
tonnage belonging to the United States, including the Atlantic 
and Gulf coast, the Pacific coast and the northern lakes. Our 
river tonnage greatly exceeds that of the northern lakes, which 
has registered only 682 vessels, with a capacity of 149,467.59 
tons. It must be borne in mind, also, that we are only dealing 
with the figures in relation to vessels propelled by steam. As 
the lakes are not adapted to navigation with barges, our ton- 
nage of all kinds, including model barges, canal boats and 
scows, must be more than four times as great as that afloat on 
thelakes.* The entire steam tonnage on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts consists of 1,672 vessels, With a capacity of 684,518.65 
tons. On the Pacific coast there are only 196 vessels, with a ca- 
pacity of 6,856.06 tons. 

Thus it will be seen that the total registered steam tonnage 
of the United States is only 1,087.637.14 tons, nearly one- 
fourth of which is owned, controlled and employed on the 
Mississippi and its affluents. 





—Pittsburgh — report that the Pittsburgh Locomotive 
Works recently had an offer of an order to manufacture 
locomotives to go to Europe, which, the works being taxed to 
their full capacity, was declined. The works are seman 
engines: 15 for the Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore 
road, 12 for the Allegheny Valley, 16 for the Pan Handle, and 
8 for the Texas & Pacitic. Locomotive shops ly are 
full of work, and it is difficult to get orders filled without giving 
pretty long time for the builders. 





* This is an extraordinary statement; for no account is taken of 
the sailing veseels of the lakes, which have many times the tonnage 
of the steam vessels.—EpiToR RalLROAD GAZETTE, 





WESTERN AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY ASSO- 
CIATION. 





OrrictaL REPoRT OF THE SECOND QUARTERLY MEETING, HELD 
IN CLEVELAND, Juny 9, 1872. 





Pursuant to adjournment, the second quarterly meeting of 
the Western & Southern Railway Association was held at the 
Kennard House, Cleveland, Ohio, on the 9th of July, 1872. The 
meeting was called to order at 12 m. by the President, Mr. 
Thomas Allen. The following is a 

LIST OF MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Hon. Thomas Allen, President Iron Mountain Railroad Co. 

Col. A. Anderson, Vice-President Toledo, Wabash & Western 
Railroad Co. 

Albert Fink, Vice President Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

Gen. J. & Hammond, Vice-President Macon & Brunswick Rail- 
road Co. 

J. E. Gimperling, General Superintendent Lonisville, Cincin- 
nati & Lexington Railroad. 


O. S. Pease, General Superintendent Indianapolis & St. Louis | 


Railroad. 
E. S. Flint, General Superintendent Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis Railroad. 





AREAMETER; DESIGNED BY JAMES R. MAXWELL, 


Charles Paine, General Superintendent Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern Railroad. 
John —— General Superintendent Hocking Valley Rail- 
road, 
G. 1. See General Superintendent Western Railroad (of 
abama). 
A. A. Talmage, General Superintendent Pacific Railroad (of 


Missouri). 

Horace Scott, General Superintendent Jeffersonville, Madison 
& Indianapolis Rai . 

> - General Superintendent Mobile & Ohio 

iro: . 

A. W. b ze, General Superintendent Iron Mountain Rail- 
road. 

J. C. MceMullin, General Superintendent Chicago & Alton Rail- 

Capt. E. G. Barney, General Superintendent Selma, Rome & 

P Dalton Railroad: 


John E. Simpson, General Superintendent Vandalia Line. 
L. — General Superintendent Sioux City & Pacific Rail- 
ro 


The Secretary, Mr. J. H. Sheldon, being absent, Major John 
E. Simpson was elected to act as Someta, Be tem. 

pay crane pe ing of the minutes —— ones cease] 
was dispensed with, been distribu 
to the members of the Lusecietion. - 

The first business in order was receiving reports. 


COMMISSIONS ON TICKET SALES. 
Col. A. Anderson, Chairman of the committee ted at the 
vious session to out the gg for the prac- 
ice of paying i on sales of tickets, submitted 
the following report : 


To the Western and Southern Railway 
Committee 


ern trunk lines, and the Western roads join in it out. 
It is nece , however, that all the of the Uni States 
and Canada shall unite in the movement. At present this seems 


im oe kan dad be 
e Committee suggest that a delegate be appointed by the 
President of the ‘Association to confer with the scocgers of the 
principal Eastern lines, and endeavor to induce them to 
some system, commencing, say, on the 1st of January, 18753. 
An 


A. W. Soper, 

A. A. Taumace. 
_ The report was adopted, and, on motion of Mr. L. J. Flem- 
ing, the President’'was requested to address a circular to the 
managers of the leading trunk lines, embodying the sentiment 
and recommendations of the report. The President named 

as the delegate to confer with the Eastern railroad 
managers, as suggested by the Committee. 
ABOLISHING FREE PASSES. 


The Comm'‘ttee on “the best means of bringing about the 








total abolishment ‘of the tree-pass system,” through Major 
| Simpson, the Chairman, made the following report : 

| Hon, Thomas Allen, President Western and Southern Railway 
Association : 

Sre : Your Committee, on “‘ the best means of bringing about 
the total abolishment of the free- system,” beg leave to re- 
port, that we can see no way to abolish the free-pass system ex- 

cept by unanimous action of all the 
roads in the United States. ; 
Joun E. Simpson. 

On motion of Horace Scott, action 
on the report was indefinitely post- 
poned, 

RELATIONS OF RAILBOADS TO TELEGRAPH 
COMPANIES. 

Capt. E. G. Barney, Chairman of 
the Committee upon “the relations 
of railways to telegraph companies, 
made the following report irom that 
Committee : , 

Western and Southern Kailway Asso- 

ciation : 

GENTLEMEN ; Your Commitiee “«n 
the relations of railways to telegraph 
companies, and the rales of prece- 
dence which should govern their bu- 
siness,” beg leave to report, that ex- 
isting contracts between railway and 





telegraph companies are too various 
to be stated in a form fitted to this 
report. 


tu most cases known to your Com- 
mittee, however, the practice of tele- 
graph companies has been to ignore 
the rights and necessities of railways 
giving preference to commercial and 
other paying messages. So long as 
railways were worked ag isolated lines, 
the telegraph was of less importance, 
and the wires being less, occupied by 
commercial business, very little inju- 
ry to railway interests was felt ; but 
an increase of business, in consequence 
of the establishment of through freight 
and passenger lines, has at the same 
time greatly increased the demand for 
the transmission of commercial mes- 
sages and the necessity for the use of 
the wires by railway managers. 

The increase in commercial paying 
messages being due, in great meas- 
ure, to the eftorts of railway mana- 
gers to meet the demand « the pub- 
lic, it is claimed that telegraph com- 
panies should bear their proportion 
of the expense incurred by railwa 
in affording new facilities to the pu 
lic by extending to railway managers 
the same free use of their wires for 
through business which is by most 
contracts conceded to the local lines 
for local business. Telegraph com- 
peste complain that this will load 

heir wires with free messages to the 
exclusion of commercial and other 
paying matter, and to the great detri- 
ment of their business. 

Your Committee will not attempt to 
controvert this position, but will state 
that the growing necessities of rail- 
ways demand ater facilities than 
are now generally obtained from tele- 
graph companies, and hence wonld 
recommend that early measures be 
adopted by railway companies to or- 

such a system of te h 
fine 8, to be exclusively controlled 
the several railways interested, as will 
not only meet their present, but fu- 
ture wants, both local and foreign. 
To accomplish this end, your Com- 
mittee recommend that a Peg mye wa committee of three 
be ap ted to ap or plans for the organization 
of a National way Telegraph Company, if after careful 
investigation it shall become — that such a compan 
can best meet the wants of the railway management ; or of 
other railway telegraph companies as sectional necessities may 
seem to require, should the latter be deemed advisable. 

Your Committee believe that such organizations can be made 
remunerative outside of railway service, and that the companies 
engaging in the enterprise will find in it a service of revenue 
equal to any of their investments. E. G. Barney, 
Chairman of 

On motion of Mr. Fink, the report was adopted, and Messrs. 
Barney, Talmage and Hammond appeinted” & committee as 
recommended. 


Cc. £. 


TRAIN DISPATCHING. 
tous tan Mhapeiching toukes ty tehageaph.” propenes ter Rios 
m for dispatching trains by ph,” p we 
in . which he submitted, with the accom 
to the President : an. 
Io the President Western and Southern Railway Association : 
‘Sr: The Committee “on the adoption of the best system of 
dispatching trains be been ae oo beg leave to report as follows : 
ist. The satest and best plan is to adopt a proper system of 
Tes a cetisinn to inquire of each 
com con t 
a h offices if they have any orders for them. enenirnin 
a te See in sending orders, must call w 


both offices to which it is to send orders, and sen 
to both offices the same order at same time ; and in case 
both offices cannot be raised, the order must not be sent. 
ee te ek re ee a 
time order should given ; giving one train 

road until a certain then conceding the right to the other 
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Association : 
GENTLEMEN: Y a ape wd that they 
have taken no action fm tee enses eoulaiteg tes tot 
it seems indispensable that it shall be by 
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5th. Two copies of a train order must, in all cases, be made 
—one copy for the engineer and one for the conductor. The 
th handed to 


copy for the engineer to be him before the train 
leaves the station. A. A. Tatmacr, Chairman. 
Hon. Thos. Allen, President Western and Southern Railway 


Association : 

Dear Siz: The Chairman of the Committee “on the best 
system of dispatching trains by telegraph” begs leave to re- 
port that the other members are not present at this meeting, 
and that he has not received from either member his views in 
regard to this subject, and therefore is unable to submit a re- 
port embodying the views of all the members of your Com- 
mittee. I would yeongegy | mages that the chair name two 
other members to act on this Committee, and report at the 
next quarterly meeting. 

Very respectfully, &c., A. A. Tatmace, Chairman. 

The members present appeared greatly interested in the 
subject of train dispatching, and after considerable discussion 
Mr. Horace Scott moved that the Secretary be instructed to 
send circulars to all the superintendents of railroads in the 
United States, asking for copies of their rules and regulations 
governing the movement of trains by telegraph, the same to 
be referred to the Committee on Train Dispatching. Adopted. 

On further motion of Mr. Scott, the report was laid over for 
consideration until next meeting. 

HEATING AND LIGHTING CARS. 

Mr. A. W. Soper offered the following from the Committee 
*‘on the best method of heating and lighting cars :” 

To the Western and Southern Railway Association : 

GENTLEMEN : The Committee ‘‘on the best method of heat- 
ing and lighting cars” would beg leave to state that they are 
gathering information and giving attention to the numerous 
experiments being made, and respectfully ask an extension of 
time to prepare such report. 

For the Committee, A. W. Soper. 

In this coanection the following dispatch from W. K. Muir, 
General Superintendent Creat Western Railway (of Canada) 


was read: 
s- HamiuTon, Ont., July 9, 1872. 
To J. H. Sheldon, or Secretary Railway Association Convention, 

Kennard House : 

Please tell Messrs. Chanute and Soper, and gentlemen of the 
Committee, that I am sorry I cannot be present. So far as 
heating and lighting cars is concerned, I would say I prefer to 
generate heat outside of the coach, but joints, condensation 
and other objections leave Baker’s heater in tire-proof com- 
partment the best-known device. As to lighting: candles, 
though safe, are expensive, and give a miserable light ; sperm 
oil is expensive an troublesome ; refined coal oil is good, but 
somewhat dangerous; gas is the best, but not yet perfected. 
When a reservoir can be kept safe from passengers, I will pre- 
fer it; but meantime, first-class coal oil is the cheapest and 
best light, and can be made safe. Please say if you get this. 

‘ W. K. Muir. 
WEAR AND TEAR OF WHEELS AND AXLES. 

The following report from the Committee ‘on the wear and 
tear of wheels and. axles” was submitted by Captain E. G. 
Barney : 

To the Western and Southern Railway Association : 

GENTLEMEN : As one of the Committee “upon the wear and 
tear and durability of wheels and axles, and how many miles 
they can be run with ys! on passenger or freight trains,” I 
beg leave to submit the following : 

The composition and mode of manufacture of wheels and 
axles in the United States is too variable for any rule to be estab- 
lished as to wear and tear, or to safety. In some European 
countries, under a monarchical government, all classes of rail- 
way material are subjected, during the i of manufacture 
and afterward, to a careful inspection by scientific experts in 
the pay of the government. With this system great uniformity 
in texture and strength of material is obtained, and then it may 
probably be practicable to approximate the percentage of wear 
and tear and the period beyond which it would become unsafe 
to use wheels and axles. 

In this country each manufacturer is “‘a law unto himself,” 
and railways become subject to injury from all the mistakes and 
errors of uneducated and inexperienced mechanics, the careless- 
ness of employees, and to inordinate desire for gain, which pos- 
sesses all our le. 

In an experience of more than thirty years many instances 
have been observed where wheels have run with safety, and 
very little apparent wear, more than 350,000 miles, while others 
of the same make have given out after from 10,000 to 18,000 
miles. Axles, also of standard manufacture, have broken in 
less than one hundred ro peel nog while others were appa- 
rently good after 200,000 miles ammered and rolled axles 
have exhibited the same defects and uncertainties as to texture 
and condition. 

From these facts it seems apparent that under our system no 
approximate estimate can be made as to percentage of wear and 
tear or as to mya The immediate duty of railway managers 
seems to be to hold each manufacturer strictly accountable for 
the character of material supplied. requiring guarantees cover- 
ing all losses accruing from defective stock or manipulation. 

tis also a question well worthy of investigation, whether a 
system of inspection, under railway management, cannot be in- 
stituted, which shall ——— in some degree to the perfec- 
tion attained in a few of the countries of Europe. As our gov- 
ernment is constituted, national inspectors would be worse 
than useless; but if railways by combination, could arrange a 
system, the Government might invoked to give it the au- 
thority of law. 

This subject is one of vital importance and should engage the 
attention of all the members of this Association. 

It is suggested that apermanent Committee should be or- 
ganized to collect facts and devise plans to meet the wants of 
railways in these particulars. 

E. G. Barney, 


" One of the Committee. 
_ The report was adopted and laid over for future considera- 
on, 
UNIFORM HEIGHT OF DRAW-HEADS. 


The Committee ‘‘on securing a.uniform height for draw- 
heads” reported as follows: 
Hon. THomas ALLEN, 
President Western and Southern Railway Association : 
Sre: Your committee ‘upon the importance and feasibility 
of adopting a uniform height of bunter for all railroad cars 
hereafter to be constructed” beg leave to submit the following 
report : 

e subject of a standard height for draw-heads was fully dis- 
cussed at one ot the earlier meeti the “‘ Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association,” and it was decided that 32 inches from center 
of draw-bar to top of ra‘l would be the most desirable Dela, as 
being the average of exis practices north of the Ohio River. 
We recommend tbat railroads north of the Ohio River conform 
to 32 inches as the standard height. Upon examination of the 
cars belon to the different roads south of the Ohio River, 
we find that oy wer Soe to 42 inches from top of rail to 
center of draw-head. We recommend the standard height, 
south of the Ohio River, be fixed at 30 inches ; but as it ap’ 
dificult to make this change at once, we suggest that the 
lowest limit be fixed at 29 inches and the highest at 33 inches, 
tab wReDoTeE practicable the standard of 30 inches be main- 


ery 
'° OREACRE, 
Joun E. Snupson. 





Which, on motion of Captain Boome, was adopted. 
The following resolution was offe gee gh 
Resolved, That the Secretary notify the roads inter- 
ested of the recommendation of the Association in refer- 
ence to height of draw-heads, and request them to notify him as 
to their intention of conforming to said action or not. If not 
willing to adopt it, to state the objections. 


RULES FOR OPERATING RAILROADS. 


The Committee to report rules and regulations for operating 
railroads oe grey the following, which, it will be seen, are the 
ones agreed to by a committee of railroad officers and the 
mgr og Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts, September 

, 1871: 

Boston & PRovIpENCE RarRoAD CORPORATION, } 
PRESIDENT’s OFFICE, Boston, Jan. 3, 1872. { 
To the Honorable the Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts: 

GENTLEMEN—On the 19th of September last a very large 
representation of the managers of the railroads of Massachu- 
setts met your board, upon the invitation ot the Commission- 
ers, to confer upon the subject of establishing such rules and 
regulations for operating the railroads of the Commonwealth 
as would tend to secure the highest degree of safety and the 
greatest amount of convenience and comfort to the traveling 
public. After a free discussion and an unreserved interchange 
of opinion upon the general subject, it was deemed the most 
convenient and expedient mode of bringing the conference to 
some practical and useful results, that a committee should be 
appointed by the railroad managers present (embracing repre- 
sentatives from nearly all the roads in the State), to consult 
with the Commissioners from time to time, and agree upon 
such a code of regulations as would meet the reasonable re- 
quirements of the government and insure the most practicable 
amount of safety in the operating of their respective roads. 
The undersigned, with his associates named below, were there- 
upon appointed as such Committee, 

Pursuant to these | ype the Commissioners and the 
Committee have had several conferences together, and the 
Committee, at several meetings by themselves, have diligently 


and carefuliy considered every proposition submitted to 
them by the Commissioners, with the objects before stated in 
view. 


While they are aware that no degree of diligence and forecast 
in establishing and prescribing rules for the observance of the 
large number of persons engaged in the railroad business of the 
State can insure ubsolute immunity against accident and disas- 
ter, they are happy to believe that they have succeeded, with 
the faithful and laborious co-operation of the Commissioners, 
in framing a code which will accomplish all that human fore- 
sight can suggest in making the immense amount of travel 
upon these thronged highways of our people as safe “as the 
lot of humanity will admit.” 

I have examined the final revise of this code from the print- 
ers, received with your note of yesterday’s date, and find it to 
correspond with the action of the Committee as each several 
article was ultimately passed upon by them. 

I therefore return the prootf-sheets, with the earnest recom- 
mendation of the Committee that the code be adopted by all 
the railroads of the State, as it will be by the managers of the 
respective roads more particularly represented by the Commit- 
tee; and congratulating your board, gentlemen, upon the ac- 
complishment of so useful a work, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN H. Cuirrorp, Chairman, 
Boston & Providence Railroad. 
{D. W. Linconx, 
| Boston & Albany Railroad. 
D. L. Harris, 
Connecticut River Railroad. 
J. B. WrnsLow, 
Boston & Lowell Railroad. 
Wm. Merritt, 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


With { 
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105 
A perfect familiarity with the following rules, as well as with 
all special regulations which may accompany the time-table 
regulating the current operation of the road, will be expected 
of all employees of the company, and an ignorance of their re- 
uirements will never be received as an excuse for not obeying 
em. 


i EE EME... « panereenacshesndakssbebiepes acensuebees 
Ree EEN WINNS S50 Soneknnssctensvostaesedecesbccecteawecess 11-14 
(a.) General Signals. 

1. A single, short whistle from the engine is a signai to 
“apply” the brakes, and should be promptly obeyed by all 
whose duty it is to apply them. 

Two short whistles, a signal to “let go” brakes. 

Three, to “back the train.” 

Four, to call in flagmen. 

2. The whistle must always be sounded or the bell rung 
eighty rods before reaching a public highway crossing. Regu- 
lar trains, on time, may sound the whistle briefly at crossings, 
= smngiar trains, and those out of time, should sound a long 
whistle. 

2. The bell must be kept ringing until the highway is passed ; 
and whenever a person on the track is thought to be in danger 
the whistle must be sounded. 

3. Ared lantern must be displayed by night at the rear of 
every passenger train, as a signal to all fo anne trains. A 
red flag by day and a red lantern at night must be displayed on 
the rear car of every freight train, and in such a position as to 
be seen from the engine, and by any approaching train. 

4. A red flag by day anda red lantern by night, displayed 
— the engine, is a signal that another engine or train is to 

follow. 

6. A red flag by day and a red lantern by night, —— on 
the track, is a signal for immediate danger, never to disre- 
see and the train must be brought toa stop as soon as 
possible. 

7. Two flags, one red and one white, stuck by the side of the 
track, is the signal of danger ahead, and the train must proceed 
with great caution, not exceeding five miles an hour, until the 
danger is passed. 

8. Every passenger train should be supplied with not less 
than two red lanterns, and every freight train with not less than 
four. In case of accident or unusual delay at night, one or 
more red lights should be sent in the direction of any approach- 
ing train, to signal it to stop. 

. Torpedoes must be used in addition to 


< f or lanterns, 
whenever, in case of accident or. delay, there 


any liability 





that the egg, et lantern may not be seen, by reason of 
fog or otherwise. gine men,statiou agents, and section fore- 
men should always be supplied with them. en & torpedo is 
exploded by the engine passing over it, the train must be 
stopped immediately. 

10. Besides obeying the regular signals named above, en- 
gine-men and conductors must give heed to any flag by day or 
any lantern by night, when displayed on the track, or an 
other si implying danger, and bring their train toa fu 
stop to ascertain the reason for thesignal. Anything violently 
waved before a locomotive must be taken to be a signal of 


danger. 
(b.) Special Signals. 


11. At drawbridges. Established for each 

12. At junctions. seperate case 

13. At railroad crossings. P , ¥ 

14. In case of dense-fogs, so that the special signals cagnot 
be distinctly seen from the usual stopping-place, a man thust 
be sent in advance of the train to receive directions from the 
signal-man. If the train has the right to pass, he must see 
that the signal conforms thereto before he returns to repert. 

Il. TELEGRAPH. 
II ids inate acnistindesi. 2 0ebnend nnsesan vecintanmdetie 15-18 

15. All orders and messages relative to the movement of 
trains must be written in full (except the telegraphic abbrevia- 
tions of certain prescribed questions and answers, which are 

rfectly understood by operators, conductors and yop 
Ko such dispatch must be delivered until confirmed by repeat- 
ing and answer. 

6. Two copies of the order, when thus found to be correct, 
must be delivered to the conductor, who shall give one copy to 
the engineman, who must read and understand the same be- 
fore starting. ; 

17. Conductors must in no case leave a station when directed 
by special order, without having the same in writing, with the 
assurance of the person sending it that the conductor’s under- 
standing is correct. 

18. In case of accident or detention of a train beyond the 
card time of such train, notice must be at once given at the 
nearest station, and the information telegraphed to the central 
or terminal station, and to those points where approaching 
trains may be signaled. 

Im. 
a. Precedence of Trains......... 
6. Speed of Trains......... ..... 
c. eeting and Passing........ . ound 
d. Rules for Operating Single Track..............seseeeeeeeeee 32 
(a.) Precedence of Trains. 

19. Passenger trains take precedence of freight trains. When 
a passenger and a freight train have the same time of depart- 
ure on table, the passenger train will go first. 

20. A regular passenger train following another passenger 
train of the same class, or a regular freight train ogee | 
a freight train, must be kept not less than ten minutes behin 
that which preceded it. 1 accommodation may follow an ex- 
press passenger train in five minutes ; but if running ahead of 
an express train, the accommodation must keep fifteen minutes 
off the time of the express, unless special orders shall other- 
wise direct. 

21. Freight trains must keep ten minutes out of the way of 
passenger trains which are to pass them. 7 

22. Extra passenger trains must keep ten minutes out of the 
way of regular trains. F ; A 

23. No train, other than an express train, will pees a station 
where there is no bridge for crossing the track, while a passen- 
ger train is discharging or receiving passengers.; and no ex- 
press train shall pass such station without due warning and at 
a speed exceeding ten miles an hour. ; 

24. When two accommodation passenger trains approach a 
station at the same time, the train running in a particular 
direction (as the Superintendent may designate) must stop be- 
fore reaching the station and wait until the other train has 
passed the station. t 4 

25. When a passenger train and a freight train approach a 
station at the same, the freight train must always stop before 
reaching the station and wait till the passenger train has 
passed the station. . 

26. Unless otherwise ordered, passenger trains must be run 
with express and baggage cars first and the passenger cars be- 
hind. hen freight cars are run on a passenger train they 
must be placed next to the engine. 

(b.) Speed of Trains. 

27. The speed of the several classes of trains will be regu- 
lated by distinct and fixed orders from the Superintendent ; 
and such orders must be strictly observed by conductors an 
enginemen, unless by special orders they are authorized to run 
at a different rate. 

28. No train will leave a station earlier than the time named 
in the time table : provided, that when several freight trains are 
running upon the same schedule, the intervals of time between 
the several trains may be such 4s each road shall prescribe. 

29. All drawbridges, and aJl bridges of over three hundred 
feet in length, should be approached carefully, and trains 
should be run over them at amoderate and uniform og ; and 
over all shorter bridges in strict accordance with the special 
rules of the road. 


TRAIN SERVICE, ETC. 





(c.) Meeting and Passing. 

30. General rules for meeting and passing will be found 
above, under the head of ‘* Precedence. 

$1. Where there is a double track, trains should be run onl 
in the direction for which the respective tracks are usually used. 
Except in extraordinary cases no train should be backed upon 
its track ; and whenever it is necessary so to back a train, or 
to cross to the —_ track toavoid an obstruction, a red flag 
by day or a red light by night, must be sent in the direction 
in which the train is moving, a sufficient distance in advance to 
secure safety to any approaching train, and such signal must 
be kept thus in advance of the train until it resumes its proper 
track and direction. 

(d.) Rules for Operating Single Track. 

32. A train must not leave a station expecting to meet at the 
next station a train having the preference of road, unless it has 
its full schedule time to reach the meeting point. 

33. At meeting points between two trains of same class, the 
train not having preference of road must take the siding and 
= clear of main track before the leaving time of the opposite 

rain, 

34, In cases where a freight train meets a passenger train, 
the freight train must clear the passenger train ten minutes. 

35. n expected trainsare not found at the er mar 
designated on the schedule, trains must be run with great 
caution to the succeeding station until the expected train is 
met and passed. Trains should stop or approach with 
— the switch uséd by passing trains to come on to the 
siding. 

36. If any train breaks down, stops or is delayed from ~ 
cause, on the road, the first duty of the conductor, and of all 
persons connec: with the train, is to see that efficient 
measures are taken to prevent other trains from running into 
the delayed train. One, andin case of danger, two efficient men 
must be sent backward or forward, or both, as the case may re- 
quire, with red flags or lanterns, atleast halfa mile, to stop 
any cppeneehing train. No wish to have the signal-men go on 
in the delayed train must prevent their going forward or back- 
ward at least half a mile, and staying there till the a 
train is stopped ; and ifa second, third, or fourth .is to, 
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follow, the same precautions must be observed until the 
track is clear for any following train. : 
(Nows.—Sracial RuLEs for the ruaning of trains (for each 
road) .] 
IV. EMPLOYEES. 
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(a.) General Rules. 

_37. Employees of the company must devote themselves exclu- 
sively to its service, obey promptly all orders they may receive 
from those in authority over them, and conform to ail the regu- 
lations of the company. Negligence in the performance of duty 
is equivalent to incompetency, and, if not immediately cor- 
rected upon admonition, will always be good cause for dismis- 
sal from the service. 

38. The safety of the passengers is the tirst consideration ; to 
this, together with the safely, regularity, and punctuality of the 
trains, and the comfort and convenience of passengers, all opera- 
tions of working or repairing the road must be completely and 
entirely subordinate, 

39. Allemployees are expected to exercise the greatest care 
and watchfulness to prevent injury to persons or property ; 
and they must in all cases of doubt take the course which in- 
volves no danger. ‘They must be civil and obliging to passen- 
gers and others with whom their duties may bring them in 
contact, must not use profane or impruper language, and must 
avoid altercations with any person. 

40. The use of intoxicating drink on the road or about the 
premises of the company, and smoking while on duty, are 
strictly forbidden. Any employee appearing on duty in a state 
of intoxication will be forthwith dismissed, and those who do 
not use intoxicating drinks will receive the preference in pro- 
motions and employment. 

41. When on duty, all employees whose duties bring them in 
coutact with passengers will wear a cap or uniform prescribed 
for their respective positions ; and they will not be allowed to 
modify either in any respect, to suit individual tastes. 

(b.) Conductors, 

42. Each conductor is required to be familiar with the time 
tables and «il the rules concerning the running of trains, 
whether they relate specially to his duties or not. 

43. He will have entire charge of the train, and will make its 
safety his tirst care. He is responsible for its movements 
while on the road, and in the absence of a superior officer is to 
decide all questions relative thereto. 

44. He will see that his subordinates are instructed in their 
duties, will be held responsible for their good conduct and 
prompt performance of duty, and will report to the Superin- 
tendent any misconduct or negligence on their part. 

45. He must carry an accurate and reliable watch. regulating 
the same daily by the standard time of the road, and comparing 
it with that of his enginemen before starting on each trip. 

46. He must see that his train is provided with everythin 
required by the regulations of the road, including the tools an 
implements required by law, and the proper tlags and lanterns 
for signals, as well as spare couplings, liuks and pins, and all 
other articles ordinarily required in emergencies ; and that a 


brakeman is kept on the rear car while the train is in motion, 
and if train brakes are supplied, that the same are properly 
connected. 


47. Ho must kaow that all switches which have been 
changed for his train are left right for the main track, unless 
they are in charge of a regular switchman, or the conductor of 
a following train is present and takes charge of it. 

48. He will make reports of his train promptly, on the blanks 
provided for the purpose ; and he will report personally and 
promptly, and, also, in writing, to the Superintendent or 
Assistant Superintendent, all accidents and all unusual occur- 
rences. 

49. When he has reason to believe that his train has passed 
over a broken rail, he must stop the trai, and if he ascertains 
that such is the case, if the section master is not at hand, he 
will leave a brakeman with a red flag or lantern and torpedoes, 
sending him back a sufticient distance to prevent accident to 
any train following. He must also notify the agent at the 
next station and telegraph the fact to the central or terminal 
station. 

50. He must see that the several rules in relation to signals 
are strictly observed. 

51, Passenaek Conpucrors will be subjeet to the foregoing 
general rules, concerning all couductors, and also to the follow- 
ing: 

52. Each passenger conductor, when on duty, will wear the 
cap or uniform prescribed by the management. He must be 
at thestation at least fifteen minutes before the time for start- 
ing his train; see that the baggage-master and brakemen are 
in attendance, and that the cars are ciean, properly warmed 
and well ventilated, and, at night, well lighted; and he must 
be sure that the bell-cord is properly adjusted through all the 
cars of the train. If any car is not found in good condition 
and properly equipped, or there should be insufficient accom- 
modation for passengers, he will notify the depot master, or 
other officer having charge of the cars, before starting. 

53. He must look after the safety and reasonable comfort of 
passengers, and instruct his brakemen how to do the same; 
and he must endeavor to have passengers observe the follow- 
ing ‘“‘ Caution to Passengers :” 

Not to get upon nor-leave cars while in motion, but wait 
until the train has come to a full stop ; 

Not to put heads or arms out of car windows ; 

Not to stand upon the car platforms ; 

To get upon the train from the station platform, and not 
from the opposite tracks ; 

To enter the cars by the rear door and leave them by the 
Sorward door. 

54. He will cause the name of each station at which his train 
stops to be distinctly annouaced in each car. If the train stops 
short or runs by a station, so that it must be moved again be- 
fore « final stop, the call should not be given till the-final stop. 
He must allow passengers sufiicient time to enter and leave the 
cars in safety, assisting them when necessary, but avoiding any 
unnecessary delays, and adhering as closely as possible to the 
time table. 

55. In his intercourse with passengers he must be polite and 

obliging. He must see that order and decorum are preserved 
in the cars, and prevent the annoyance of passengers by the 
rude or improper condact of others. [If disorderly conduct is 
persisted in by any passenger after remonstrance from the con- 
ductor, such passenger should be removed to the baggage-car 
and detained there or ejected from the train at a station. 
_ 56, When, for the non-payment of fare or disorderly conduct, 
it may become necessary to remove a passenger from a car, the 
conductor must be careful to use no more force than is abso- 
lutely necessary to accomplish the purpose. In every such case 
of ejectment he will ascertain the names and address of some 
of the passengers, who from a knowledge of the facts can be 
called upon to testify to them, if necessary, and send them with 
a full written statement to the Superintendent. 

57. He will not permit any person, not authorized by the Su- 
perintendent, to sell books, papers or other articles upon the 
cars, nor allow passengers to be annoyed by traveling musicians 
or persons asking charity, 
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58. He will require of each passenger on his train a ticket or 
@ pass signed by a proper officer of the company. He will re- 
quire of any passenger failing to produce such ticket or pass 
the usual fare for the distance such r is going, in 
money. Such employees on duty as the Superintendent may 
designate, will also be passed free over such part of the road 
as their duty requires them to go over. 5 

59. If any person refuses to show a ticket or pay his fare, the 
conductor will cause him to be arrested and dealt with accord- 
ing to law. 

. All money paid to the conductor must be noted on his 
way-bill, giving number of mgers and naming points at 
which each entered or left the train. All passes must be re- 
tarned to the Superintendent or other proper officer. = 

61. Upon the arrival of a passenger train at its destination, 
the conductor must remain with his train until all the passen- 

ers have left it. He must see that the windows are closed, 
ights extinguished and that there is no danger from fire in the 
stoves, except where some other person is designated to per- 
form those duties. 2 

62. The conductor will promptly report to the Superintend- 
ent, or other proper officer, any damage which may occur to 
cars of his train, or any other cars or property belonging to the 
company, of which he may have know: eC. 4 

Norr.—{[Special rules in relation to punching tickets, season 
ticket-holders, stop-over checks, &c. 

63. FrericHt ConpucTors will be subject to the general rules 
concerning all conductors (59 to 69), and also to the following : 

64. Each freight conductor will see to making up his train, 
and that the doors of all the cars are closed and properly se- 
cured. If any caris not so loaded that it can run with safety 
to the freight or train, he will notify the agent at the station 
and leave it to be reloaded. 

65. Each conductor will be held responsible for the faithful 
performance of duty by the brakemen on his tram, and will, in 
all cases, see that they are at their posts. ‘The conductor will 
always station himself where he can see and signal his men, and 
must always have a brakeman on the rear car. 

66. He will observe whether the bridge-guards are in good 
order, and if not, he must promptly notify the Superintendent. 

67. He will see that his train 1s provided with the necessary 
signals, and that they are used according to the rules concern- 
ing siguals, in case of accident or otherwise. 

68. He must follow the time table as nearly as possible in 
running his train, and will be further governed by the special 
rules relative to his duty. 

69. He will not allow any person to ride in the cars on his 
train without an order from the Superintendent or other proper 
official. 

(c.) Enginemen and Firemen. 

70. Each engineman is subject to the direction of the con- 
ductor while his engine is attached to a train. 

71. He must carry a réliable watch, re; ting the same dail 
by the standard time of the road, and always comparing it 
with that of the conductor before starting on each > 

72. He must see that his engine is kept clean and in good 
order, that it is supplied with all necessary tools, and that 
everything is in perfect order and in its proper place. He 
must promptly report any defect to the Master Machinist for 
repairs. 

3. He must never fail to have a head-light upon his engine 
when running at night. 

74. He must ran according to the time table, and the special 
rules of the road governing speed, and the general rules reg- 
ulating the precedence and running of trains. . 

75. He must keep a vigilant look ahead, be watchful for all 
signals, and promptly govern his train in accordance there- 
with, stopping it if necessary to learn the meaning of any sig- 
nal, and always stopping when there is a danger signal. 

76. He must notice ali whistling posts, and give the required 
warning for at least eighty rods, before crossing any highway 
or traveled road at grade. 

77. He must bring his train to a full stop before reaching any 
railroad crossing, as required by law, and wait till he knows 
that the signal 1s right for him to proceed. 

78. He must approach switches carefally, and if they are not 
right must stop. In thick and foggy weather he must take 
extraordinary precautions, both at switches and at all places 
where his right to proceed depends upon signals, stricily ob- 
serving the rules in relation to special signals at crossings, junc- 
tions, drawbridges, ete. 

79. When one train is following another, the engineman will 
approach stations with caution when there is reason to expect 
other trains to be standing there. 

80. He will not allow any person to ride upon his engine 
without an order from the Superintendent or other competent 
authority, except officers of the road whose duties may call 
them there. 

81. He must be familiar with all the rules in relation to the 
running of trains, and must at all times take every reasonable 
precaution to guard against accident, and in cases of doubt 
must always adopt the sare course. 

82. In case of accident he will make a written statement of 
facts to the Superintendent or Master Machinist. 

83. Firemen are under the direction of the enginemen when 
running, and must obey their orders, and must perform such 
duties about the engine as may be required of them. 

84. Both engineman and man must be on the engine 
when it is in motion, except when the fireman is necessarily 
sent to a switch, crossing or signal station, or to warn other 
trains; and when the engine is standing, one of them must 


remain with it. 
(d.) Brakemen, 


85. Brakemen will be under the direction of the conductor 
while ou the train. It is their duty to keep the cars neat and 
clean, to connect the bell-cord through all the cars with the 
engine, to take care of the lamps and stoves, and do such other 
work on the train as the conductor requires. They must be at 
their brakes while the train is moving, except when called away 
by direct order of the conductor. 

86. One experienced brakeman must ride upon the rear car 
of every train, and it will be his duty to keep the signals for 
the rear of the train in good order and to attach them in the 

roper positions when running ; and in case of accident, de- 


92. Station age masters will be at their posts during such 
hours as may be required, ready to attend to the wants of pas- 
sengers. They be fe ange obliging to all, and give all 
proper information in relation to the transportation of baggage 
over connecting lines, etc., see that their rooms are in a neat 
and orderly condition, keep an acctrate account of checks on 
baggage received or delivered, and report immediately to the 
proper officer any claim for lost or damaged gage. 

oTe.—[Special rules in relation to baggage. 
(f.) Station Agents. 

93. Station mts have charge of the company’s p ty 
at their youpediive stations, and the general direction the 
business cf the road at those points, subject to the general rules 
and special orders. 2 

94. They will see that all parts of the station buildings and 
yards are kept neat and clean, and must not permit disorderly 
or idle persons to loiter around the premises to the danger of 
property or the annoyance of passengers. 

95. They are required to have their ticket-oflices open at 
least fifteen minutes before the arrival of each train that stops 
at their station, and to keep them open till three minutes before 
the train’s arrival, They must be prepared to give any informa- 
tion respecting trains upon the road, and concerning all con- 
necting trains on other roads; must treat passengers with 
politeness and see that their subordinates do likewise. They 
will check the baggage of passengers and see that it is properly 
marked and put upon the proper train. 

96. They will have ~— of the tracks, sidings, switches, 
etc., at the station, and will be held responsible for the security 
and position of the switch They will also see that cars on 
side tracks are properly blocked and do not obstruct the use of 
other tracks, or in any way endanger the safety of passing 
trains. When trains are due they must know that the track is 
all right for them to pass. 

97. They will be held responsible that their stations are 
properly supplied with flags and lanterns of the different colors, 
and other signals. 

98. They are required to notice all signals op traing and to 
govern themselves accordingly. They must show signals re- 
quired by special rules, and in case of any danger to approach- 
ing trains must send signals to warn them. They must com- 
municate promptly and without fail any dispatch concerning 
the running of trains to the conductors of such trains. ; 

99. They are required to note the time at which any train 
passes their station, and to signal it to stop if following another 
within the time prohibited by the rules of the road, They are 
directed to report all cases of trains running contrary to the 
prescribed rules of the road. 

(g.) Section Masters. 

100. Section masters will daily examine the track on their re- 
spective sections and see that it is in good condition and safe 
for the passage of trains. They will also frequently examine 
the sides of all cuts and remove therefrom rocks, trees, stumps 
or earth which may be in danger of falling upon the track; 
guard all points where exposed to wash or injury of any kind, 
taking special care in stormy weather ; keep rails clear at crose- 
ings during snow-storms ; keep fences in repair aud report the 
names of owners of cattle that may be found on the road; and 
they will see that no wood, lumber, sleepers or other obstruc- 
tions are piled within six feet of the track. 

101. They will in no case remove a rail or obstruct the track 
without stationing a man with a red flag one-quarter of a mile 
back, or in both directions if there is a single track, to warn 
approaching trains. 

02. They must know the time when all regular trains are 
due, and keep the track clear for them, and must bé on the 
lookout for flags or lanterns which announce extra trains, guard- 
ing the track till all such extra trains or engines have 


ssed, 
Pm03. They will keep the Road Master fully informed of all that 
it may be necessary for him to know in regard to the wants of 
the track, and report promptly all slides, obstructions, defects 
of track and fires near the road. 


(h.) Flagmen and Gate Tenders, 

104. Flagmen and gate tenders must be provided with flag 
and lantern; they must know the time when each regular train 
should pass the highway where they are stationed, and notice 
all signals for extra trains, and keep a vigilant lookout for the 
same, When a train is approaching they must seasonably close 
the gate or show the signal and endeavor to prevent any one 
crossing the track, and must keep the gate closed or display 
their signal until the train has wholly passed. They will kee 
the track across the road clean, aud in case of obstruction wi 
warn trains by showing the danger signal. 

(i.) Draw Tenders. 

105. Draw tenders must be at their posts at all times required 
by the special rules relating to their draws. They must keep 
thedraw closed, and in order for the passage of trains at ail 
times when not required to be open for the passage of vessels. 
They must see that their signals are always in order, and must 
use the utmost vigilance in causing them to be shown whenever 
the draw is open and until it is completely closed and ready for 
the passage of trains. 

They must be familiar with the laws of the Commonwealth in 
relation to drawbridges on railroads, and must strictly observe 
_ special rules of the road relating to the draw uader their 
charge. 





On motion of Mr. Paine, the above report was accepted and 

ordered printed in these proceedings. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

On motion, Messrs. McMullin, Barney and Fink were ap- 
pointed a committee to report time and place for the third 
quarterly meeting of the Association. : 

The President, in accordance with the request of Mr. Tal-- 
mage, reconstructed the committee on the best method of dis- 
patching trains by telegraph. It now consists of Messrs. 'T'al- 
mage, Gimperling and Anderson. 

e committee to select time and place for the next meeting 
of the Association reported, recommending the first Tuesday in 





ay, or any appearance of danger, he will immediately provide 
for the safety of the rear of the train. 

87. Brakemen, when on duty, must wear the prescribed cap 
or uniform. 

88. They are expected to acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
their duties and familiarity with the road to be able to stop 
their trains at regular stopping places without the whistle be- 
ing sounded for that purpose, 

89. They will notify passeagers upon the platforms of the 
cars that it is contrary to rule to stand there ; they will be civil 
to all passengers, and give all proper information respecting 
their trains to those getting upon or leaving them while they 
are on duty ; they will not smoke, read or converse, except to 
give necessary information, nor pass through the passenger 
cars except in discharge of their duty. 

90. When trains break apart great caution must be used in 
applying the brakes so as to avoid a collision between the dis- 


connected parts. 
(e.) Baggage Master. 

91. Train bagg masters are under the direction of con- 
ductors. ‘They will wear the bed cap or uniform when 
on duty, and will not leave cars on the arrival at the desti- 
nation of the train unti) all baggage has been delivered. They 
are required to handle ee are to remember 
that the law imposes a of $50 for injuring or destroying 





baggage. 


October, at Louisville. The report was accepted, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Fink, it was decided to recommend that the Time- 
Table Convention meet at the same time. 

On motion of Mr. Horace Scott, the third article of the 
by-laws was amended to read, “that absent members shall 
notify the Secretary of their dissent, in writing, within fif- 
teen days after the receipt of notice of the action of the meet- 
ing.” 

. RAILROAD MAIL SERVICE, 

The President submitted the following communication, and 
accompanying tabular statement : 

Post Orrick DEePparTMeEnt, } 
Conrract Orric » 
Wasminotox, D. C., July 6, 1872.) 
Dear sin: Your favor of the 3d inst. is at hand, and I have 


the honor herewith to inclose statement of railroad mail ,ser- 
vice, as per request. 


Very ren , ete., 
OHN om Routt, 
Sec. Asst. P. M. General. 
Tsomas ALLEN, 


Pres, West. and South. R. W. Association, Kennard 
House, Cleveland, Ohio. 
RAILROAD MAIL SERVICE. 


Statement from the printed Annual Reports of the P: 
Open Depettmads, chowtey the ovcoont of Tea oat on 
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— »= 
vice and the cost aang from the commencement of such ser- 
vice, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1836, to June 1, 1872. 
Levgth| Annual 
nite. oft" Teanepora-| Auta 
Routes. tion. 
MILES. | MILES. DOLLARS 
SUMO BD, TODD io onc ccccsin'cdcdcadsa dh eS 
June 30, 1837 $74| 
Jane 30, 1838 | 
June 30, 1839. sees 
June 30, 1840 vaeal 
4. 6 6§lllU eee esos] 
Te eet cet cee 3,091) 
re ee ee eer ted 
November 4, 1843. .......c0.ccccces 3,714) 
Ss eee eee samed 
Se as « janinunesiean-asne cess 
GENIE EE, BIO 6. nsinng eresnscnses 4,092 
CU rd yo. s0 ages oneness tose 
November 1, 1846.............. oes 4,402 
© creates yo HOE AER ore Be sees 
November 1, 1847.............. 0006 4,735 
SUMO PI iis ceiibe Cedailae's ke 
Doser 1 ADB vive .sic diaisecneisen 4,957 
eee ere 5,497 
rk Ok RR Are Bets 6,086 
Ee RR Renee 255 
SN Be I ann slo ced. neexnhacdl 10,146 
Senn. cacostencchect oe 12,415 
LO Sa 4, 
oe OO re 18,333 
SOMOGRTOND . hei codec Hic chix , 
SOARS GR MIE «. cinopinde pont consnded 22, 
CORO GR BI abo. sidasssracacacmeess | 24,431 
eC) ae eee Ss 
0 dee tr ere 27,129 
Discontinued May 31, 1861........; 6,886 
In Operation June 30, 1861......... | 22.018 
June 30, 1862.... ........0.006 ‘. | 21,338 
ry er eee {| 22,152 
> FARO OO; POO ..o. cdaciccsceitcc clei ces 22,616 
SUMO BOs BOGE, bc bie cceseeecccnes 23,401 
SORE vaireinnan cpinciniee tis #2, 
SGRE Ba TES Gasigs unnivns cadisceall 31,015 
GOOG, Mira hsises cea vacances | 36,018 
CUE eas vet wunahesscesencs 537) 4 
SOR OE, BNO vice esc cc0sescessrces | 43,727 
Re | ean peas eons: | 49,834 
SONO1, BOMB easnes .jckosSseiss ceee| OT114) 





* Railroad and steamboat service combined. No separate report. 
t Estimated. 


General J, H. Hammond suggested the propriety of appoint- 
ing a committee to investigate and report upon the kinds of 
wood used in the construction of cars. Referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mr. Albert Fink moved that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the cost of transportation of mails and postal cars; 
also to ascertain the basis on which the Post Office Department 
arranges compensation for the service rendered by the differ- 
ent railroad companies, and whether the basis is a proper and 
correct one, and if not, why not? and suggest a proper basis. 
Adopted. 

‘The thanks of the Association, on motion of Mr. A. W. Soper, 
were extended to the proprietors of the Kennard House for 
their courtesy and icindness in providing the use of a room for 
the meeting of the Association. 

There being no further business before the Association, on 
motion of Colonel A. Anderson, it adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Association. 

Tomas ALLEN, President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Joun E. Sumpson, Secretary, pro tem., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEES FOR NEXT MEETING. 

The Executive Committee announce the following special 
committees to report at the next meeting : 

ist. Zo Prepare a Plan for the Organization of a National 
Railway Telegraph Company, if, after a Careful Examination, it 
should be Deemed Necessary.—E. G. Barney, Gen. Sup’t Selma, 
Rome & Dalton R. R.; A. A. Talmage, Gen. Sup’t Pacitic K. R. 
(of Mo.) ; Gen. J. H. Hammond, Vice-President Macon & Bruns- 
wick R. R. 

2d. On the Best Method of Dispatching Trains by Telegraph. 

A. A. Talmage, Gen. Sup’t Pacific R. R. (of Mo.) ; J. E. 
Gimperling, Gen. Sup’t Louisville, Cincinnati, & Lexington 
RK. R.; Col. A. Anderson, Vice-President ‘'oledo, Wabash & 
Western R. R. 

3d. Upon the Question of Adopting a Uniform Syslen of Na- 
tional Time for Time-Tables.—Robert Harris, Gen. Sup’t C. B. 
& Q. R.R.; E. G. Barney, Gen. Sup’t Selma, Rome & Dal- 
ton R. R.; J. F. Boyd, Gen. Sup’t St. Louis & South- 
eastern R. R. 

ath. On the Relation o Railways to Express Freight Lines 
and they Manaygement.—Hoh. Jos. E. Brown, President West- 
ern & Atlantic R. R. (of Georgia) ; Col. A. Anderson, Vice- 
President Toledo, Wabash & Western R. R.; Horace Scott, 
Gen, Sup’t Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 

5th, On Sleeping Car Contracts, and Repairs of such Cars.— 
M. Hughitt, Gen. * C. & N. W. RK. R.; L. P. Grant, Gen. 
~~ A. & W. Pt. R. R.; A. Mitchell, Gen. Sup’t Illinois Central 


6th. On Rules to Govern the Interchange and Mileage of 
Sleeping Cars, Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars.—J. ©. 
MeMullin, Gen. Sup’t Chicago & Alton R. R.; Albert Fink, 
Vice-President L. & N. R. R.; W. C. Van Horne, Gen. Sup’t St. 
Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railway. 

7th. On the Best Method of Heating and Lighting Cars.— 
O. Chanute, Gen. Sup’t L. L. & G. R.R. ; A. W. Soper, Gen. 
Sup’t St. Louis & Iron Mountain R. R. ; W. K. Muir, Gen. Sup’t 
Great Western R. R. (of Canada). 

Sth. On the Proper Rules and Charges to be Adopted for De- 

murrage in he Interchange of Freight Cars, and Delays in their 
Return. How shall these Charges be Apportioned when Foreign 
Cars Run over Several Connecting Lines ’—Geo. H. Nettleton, 
Gen. Sup’t A. T. & 8. FL R.R. ; E. W. Cole, Pres’t N. & N. W. 
Rk. BR. ; A. N. Chrystie, Vice-President O. & M. R. R. 
- 9th. On the Best Material for the Construction of Cars.— 
Gen. J. H. Hammond, Vice-Pres’t Macon & Brunswick R. R. : 
Robert Harris, Gen. Supt Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.; 
W. = = Horne, Gen. Sup’t St. Louis, Kansas City & North- 
ern Rk. Re 

10th. 40 Inquire into the Cost of Transportation of Mail and 
Postal Curs, to Ascertain the Basis on Which the Post-Office 
Department Arrange Compensation for the Service Rendered by 
Different Railroad Companies, and Whether that Basis is u 
Proper and Correct One, and if not, why, and to Suggest a 
Proper Basis.—A, Fink, Gen. Sup’t L. & N.R. R. ; O. Chanute, 
Gen. — L. L. & G. R. R.; A. Mitchell, Gen. Sup’t Illinois 
Central R. R. 

lith. On the Practicability of adopting a Uniform System 
of Signals.—John EK, a i Su t’ Vandalia a ; A. 
\W. Soper, Gen. Sup’t Iron Mountain R. R.; Capt. E. G. Barney, 
Gen. Sup’t Selma, Rome & Dalton R. R. 











—Mr. T. M. Bannister, Assistant Engineer of the Jackson, 
Lansing & Saginaw Railroad, was thrown from a hand-car on 
the night of August 23, the hand-car having run into some 
cars left standing on the track. Mr. Bannister was so severely 
injured about the head that he is not expected to recover, 





Sontributions. 


Railroad Employees and the Pass System. 








Lanamig, W. T., August 29, 1872. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

The question, ‘‘ How long should an engineer remain at his 
post ?” considered in relation to an abolition of the free-pass 
system, will serve to show the inconsistency of the measure. 
There is hardly a director or superintendent but would pre- 
scribe the duty of an engineer, and have him stay at his post 
long, enough at least to require a miracle in circumstances to 
escape injury or death. Engineers, conducters, brakemen and 
switchmen are often placed in situations that require extraor- 
dinary presence of mind and courage, in order to act wisely, 
and thereby save life and property, and there are many in- 
stances where service of this kind is rendered on our roads and 
little notice taken of it; its frequency makes it too common to 
mention especially. I speak more particularly with regard to 
saving railroad property. 

When an employee puts his limb or life in the balance to save 
property he places much more at stake than the company does. 
The whole railroad property is not so much to the individuals 
owning it as the man’s life is to himself. How very small, then, 
to refuse free passes to faithful employees! How much such 
refusal would balance against the companies’ interests it is im- 
possible to compute. To be selfish to employees engenders a 
corresponding feeling in them to mete out as little labor as pos- 
sible and evade the interest of the employer in every possible 
manner. And with so much property in their care asa railroad 
company necessarily gives them, “‘how great the means and 
opportunity” to carry out these feelings when they are so dis- 
posed. Railroad men have their prescribed duties, and unless 
they have the interest of the company at heart they are not 
likely to go beyond them to dispatch business or save property, 
which is almost every day required among train-men. 

Economy in this respect must be to cultivate by every pos- 
sible means an affectionate interest in every one of the em- 
ployces of a railroad ; for just as much as the affection that sol- 
diers bear to their general contributes to his success, so will 
it do for a railroad corporation, All trainmen will make 
36,500 miles per year. Suppose a reward for faithful services of 
one mill per mile in the shape of free passes were given, this 
would amount to but $36.50, which would be considered libera] 
by the men receiving it. Yet how cheap for acompany. 

An abolition‘of the free-pass system is extremely short-sighted 
and detrimental to the best interests of railroads and the public. 
The greatest obstacle to the granting of free passes is con- 
tained in the means adopted to show how many are given, like 
a man keeping an account of good deeds done, 
and moneys given to charity, the tendency of which would be 
to reduce his usefulness and lower his manhood. By all means 
abandon such accounts, and the anxieties will disappear. It 
becomes America to be liberal ; liberality established her inde- 
pendence, and is bred into her rising generation ; it rings the 
emigrant to her shores, and interests him in her welfare, 
receiving, extending and propagating liberality. You may 
reduce an employee’s wages, cripple him and refuse to pay 
damages, or discharge him for the slightest offense, but in 
nothing can you engender his disgust so much as to refuse a free 
pass, after he has been employed long enough to merit by 
faithful service a favor. The feeling is augmented because no 
one realizes that it costs a company anything to grant a free 
pass, and probably because it has been the custom from the 
beginning. , 

And railroads with each other, in a business point of view, 
assist each other by placing ready help about the country. 
There are thousands of railroad men in the West that owe 
their presence here to the free-pass system, a decided benefit 
to our roads ; and as every additional road increases the traftic 
of the country, such assistance reverts back in increased trade. 
Hence the benefit arising by a distribution of the labor to the 
best advantage for the development of the whole country. 

C. H. Ciark. 





“Tangency’—Importance of Accurate and Clear 
Field Notes, 





Sr. Josepu, Mo,, August 25, 1872. 

To THE EpiTor OF THE RalLROAD GAZETTE : 

I have read with much interest the papers by ‘‘ Hoosier” on 
‘** Practical Field Engineering.” In the paper on location of 
curves, a definition in quotation is given—‘‘ point of tangen- 
cy.” An eminent engineer tells us young ones that “ P. T.” 
stands for point of tangent; that there is no such word as 
tangency in our language. We look in our dictionary,* and it 
is not there. In Henck’s Field Book we find both enas of the 
curve called “tangent point.” Will “ Hoosier” please give 
his authority for the quotation, “point of tangency.” 

Draughtsmen find a great deal of fault with the notes of field 
engineers, and often not without cause. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the minds of young engineers that full, 
simple and well systematized notes are of the utmost import- 
ance. When you make a calculation of the tangents of a curve, 
put the result in your book of notes; also the degree of curva- 
ture, radius of curve and deflection angles for each station. Of 
course you must not omit the points at which your curve be- 
gins andends. Then the draughtsman who is plotting from 
your notes, while you are perhaps inaccessible in the field, may 
clearly understand what you have done, and be able to proceed 
with his work, even if you have made considerable errors. 

It frequently happens from bad chaining, errors in reading 
angles, etc., that the first time a curve is run it does not termi- 
nate as desired ; andin such cases it is often the practice of 





* Webster gives ‘‘ tangency,”’ defining it as ‘‘a contact, a touch 
ing.” In fact,“ point of tangency” is identical in signification 
with ** tangent point.”—EDiror RawtRoap GAZETTE, 
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engineers to compound, or, wlot is worse, to fudge the curve to 
the proper termination. This latter work 1s seldom mentioned 
in the note-book, and, as a natural consequence, the map is 
plotted incorrectly, unless the error is so large as to become 
apparent in plotting. 

When you have made an error, say so, and put down your 
correction of it plainly in your note book. Do not be ashamed 
of it. All are liable to err. 8. 8. 





A Mistaken Supposition. 





LovIsviLLeE, Ky., Aug. 27, 1872. 
To Tae Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I notice in your issue of the 24th instant, under the head of 
“Contracts Let,” the following : 

“The contract for the Elmira bridge—advertised in our 
columns a few weeks ago—was awarded to Mr. Bristol, of 
Owego, for $63,000. Mr. Bristol is almost unknown as an engi 
neer, and probably this is one of his first ventures in bridge 
building.” 

Being satisfied that you would do no intentional wrong to 
the gentleman spoken of, I must inform you that you are mis- 
taken in your supposition. Mr. Wheeler H. Bristol, of Owego, 
N. Y., is a bridge builder of many years experience. (I have 
known him myself in that capacity for fifteen years.) Mr. B. 
was of the “McCallum Bridge Company,” ‘‘ McCallum, Bristol 
& Co.,” “ Bristol & Skidmore,” etc., etc. Instead of the Elmira 
bridge being his “‘first venture,” it was not among the first 
hunared. He has built a half mile of bridges, upon one road 
alone, for the wriier. As to his engineering qualities, I will 
simply say that Mr. Bristol came very near being the State 
Engineer of your own State, but a compromise was effected 
between Mr. B.’s friends and those of another gentleman— 
giving the Treasurership of the State of New York to Mr. 
Bristol, which office he held for a number of years, till defeated 
by the Republicans a year or two since. B. 


To Master Mechanics. 
SecreTARY’sS OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN RaiLway MASTER } 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, Aug. 28, 1872. 5 
To THE Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

You will confer a favor by calling attention to the fact that 
but few of the members of the Association have complied with 
the resolution requiring them to send post-oflice address to 
the Secretary. Letters addressed to Messrs. H. Anderson, W. 
D. Rowley, and H. A. Little have been returned, and the Secre- 
tary will be much obliged if these gentlemen, and thosé who do 
not receive their letters promptly, will forward correctaddress, 

J. H. Sercue., Secretary. 





A Martyr to Narrow-Gauge Principles. 





The September number of the Locumotive Engineer’s Jour- 
nal has the following letter, in which is described the “ pur- 
suit of his ideal” by a believer in the narrow gauge, and its 
consequences, set forth, perhaps appropriately enough, in what 
we may call ‘‘ narrow-gauge orthography : ” 

Derr Mister Epirur 

it has bin sum time since i rit to you an as ive seen a heap of 
trubel since i thort i wood tel you all about it au ax youre ad- 
vice i recon if i hed axed youre advice fust i woodent bin in 
this fix ime in now. Since i rit to you the last time i hev 
moved into the kentry but ime a rale rode man yet cos i watch 
a crossin about 2 miles from teown. i dont hey very much to 
du an i reads an studdys a heap i hev to go to town every onct 
in a wile. When ime gon marthy mariar or sary ann watches 
the crossin. Wall as i was tellin you i studdys lots an i was 
thinkin 2 day if i coodent fix up sum wa to ride to teown an i 
was wishin i hed a rale rode of mi own a nice little narrer gage 
rode like what i red about in the papers, then all of a suddent 
like i thort how i mite git a narrer gage hoss a rale little poney 
what woodent ete much an what wood carry as big a lode an go 
just as fast an as mutch of it as a great big over grone slab- 
sided animule what wood ete a rick of ha an a crib of coyne in 
a week. Wall mister Editur as i tell you i reads lots an studdys 
a heap so I thunk a long time about it an the more i thunk an 
tiggered the better i liked the idere of a narrer gage hoss fur i 
kinder wanted to beleve that wa enny how. After figgerin about 
three weekes i found i cood keep mi poney on about 4 what i wood 
hev to give a ful grone hoss an he woodent cost morn haff so 
mutch to begin on an he woodent take up nere the room in the 
stable an evry body nose that poneys is tuffer nor big hosses so 
ithort he woodent never git sick nor nothin. i wanted to be 
shure i was rite 80 i stoped evry body what cum to the crossin 
anitorked narrer gage to them an axed their opinions of uar- 
rer gage rodes an about poneys an the like till i du beleve they 
wood hev called me ole Narrer Gage if i hadent bin so big. Mi 
ole scule master allers tole me figgers won’t lie so ifiggered it 
up all rite an then i found it wood be cheeper to by a poney 
than to do without fur the difference between a poney an a big 
hoss if properly invested wood soon pay fur the poney an ther 
wood be enuff left to buy ha an corn so i went to a farmer what 
lived close te the crossin an kinder careless like axed him the 
price of sum of his hosses an to mi surprise an delite i found i 
cood by a poney he hed far less nor haff what he axed for his 
big hosses. you bet i dident wate long afore i bot him but when 
it cum to paying fur him it squeezed me rite sharp i tell you 
for ihed to give all the munnyi hed and a morgage on the 
pe an the cow. Walli took the poney hum ani called him 
Narrer Gage. I hed no feed nor saddel buti thort if i cood 
borry enuff munny to by them i cood pay it with part of the 
difference that i figgered out between a poney an a hoss. i 
finally got the saddel an enuff feed for a while so i thort one 
day i wood go to town i saddeled up Narrer Gage an started 
we got along fust strate but he swet lots and i axed a frend in 
town about it an he sed he thort i was a lode fura full grown 
hoss i noi was gittin fat but i thort a hoss ort to carry a man 
enny how. i gota dollars worth of coffee and a dollars worth 
of sugar an a jug of molasses an sum flower an a pece of bacon 
an sum other little notions an put them in the big sack an put 
them. behind the saddel on. NarrerGage. The grocery chaps 
sed that was a lode without me but i hed red so mutch about 
what narrer gages woed du that i node better soi got on an 
we started i was mity proud to see how well narrer gage 
went along with his lode i seed he swet lots but when I was a 
young man an worked in harvest i used to feel better 
when i swet free so i thort it was all rite. Bimeby Narrer Gage 
stoped and he peared to be all of a trimble and his yeres 
flopped down like a wilted cabbage leaf ani got down an led 
him under a tree and tried to git him to ete some grass but he 
woodent do it so after a while i led him towards home but the 
sack fell offso many times I hed to carry that to an i thort 





when i got home i was most rosted. i put Narrer Gage in the 
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stable an after a while he began to ete an when nite cum i fed 
him good and put the cow in the other stall an fastened the 
door. Next mornin i got up erly an went out to see how Nar- 
rer Gage was = along and to mi surprise found him loose 
he had chawed his halter in tu an broke down the petishin be- 
tween him an the ole cow an bit and kicked her till she didn’t 
have a patch of fur on her back an ribs as big as @ of pa- 
per. He got inter the feed an what he didn’t ete he 
scattered so bad that it want no yuse triin to pick it up. i tell 
you when i see all that i thort it took more room fur a narrer 
gage hoss than fur the other kind. After several dase I got all 
fixed up agin an a nabir cum in an i tole him all about it he 
listened tu all i hed to say and then tole me i was runnin a nar- 
rer gage hoss on broad gage principelsan i must git a little 
narrer gage wagon fixed up what woodent wa morn a hundred 
pounds an wood carry about 4 times as mutch. i coodnt swaller 
that very well but he hauled a papir out of his pocket 
what tole about narrer gages an how a narrer gage man sed 
that mister Farley that’s another narrer gage feller hed bilt a 
keer that only wade 3000 pounds an w carry 10,000 or 12,000 
pounds of frate so i thort i was all rite cos i hed heerd tork of 
mister Farley before an i node he was a college bred chap cos 
he rit lots fur the nuse papers about narrer gage an sitch like. 
i took mi nabors advice i borrored a little money of him an sum 
others an got me a little narrer gage wagon bilt an I went to 
teown agin. i recollected what he tole me about broad gage 
— so i didnt put on only haff a lode just to try, i 
started home an the first hill i cum to i got stuck 
arter a while i got out of that an when i got home i found 
a spoke broke in one of the weels. The next time i went to 
town i got that fixed an whenicum home i found one of the 
shafts was busted an it hes bin pretty much that wa ever’ sence 
till the last time an i broke down entirely. Now mister Editur 
please tell me what is best to du, if i swop Narrer Gage off for 
a good hogs i wood hey to give enuff bute to by a hoss at onct, 
1 cant sell Narrer Gage fur every body nose howit is therseives, 
he aint no use to me even if i cood keep him, an sumhow i dont 
see that ditkerence that i figgered ont between a narrer gage hoss 
an one of the other kind, but figgers wont lie so it phy thar 
somewhar. Mebbe ifi cood git him out to the mountains he 
mite be of some account there, i dont see but what i will hev to 
do one or too things, i will have to let Narrer Gage an the cow 
both go an loose what munny ive pade or i will hev to repudiate 
and suspend payment indefinitely. 
ive got Marthy Mariar to fix tais up and tel me how to spell 
all the big words so i gess youle find it all rite. 
With my best respects to Mrs. Editor an the children, I am 
yours till deth, . P. J. 





Improvement in Metals for Castings. 


In the Rartroap Gazerre of April 20 we described the pro- 
cess of making what are called “ steeled” car wheels, then in 
use at the establishment of Messrs. Whitney & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. George Whitney, of that firm, has quite recently 
tiken out a patent for an improvement in the process we have 
heretofore described, The following description is copied from 
his specification : 


My invention consists in an improved metal for castings, said 
improved metal being the product of wrought iron aud pig iron, 
or of wrought iron, pig irou and steel melted tugether, substan- 
tially as hereinafter set forth. 

[ believe that Lam the original and first discoverer of the 
fact that wrought iron and pig iron, or wrought iron, pig iron 
and steel, charged together into an ordiuary cupola or au fur- 
nace, may be melted without any flux, but in the same simpie 
and well-known way as if the entire chavye was pig iron alone, 
and this with any proportion of wrought iron, suv, uot exceed- 
ing 50 per cent. of the whole charge. The producvof this mix- 
ture | am unable to designate by any specitic name, but I have 
demonstrated by numerous tests that castings made from such 
product—where the charge consisted of 80 per cent. of pig iron 
and 20 per cent. of wrought iron, or of 80 per cent. of pig iron, 
10 per cent. of wrought iron, and 10 per cent. of steel —possess 
the qualities of strength in a degree superior to any castings 
heretofore obtained from pig iron alone, or from the various 
mixtures of pig iron and steel more recently introduced into 
public use. 

I have in practice varied the peneee iene of wrought iron and 
the kinds of pig iron, as exemplified in the following charges, 
from which I have found a goud result in each case—that is to 
say: Charcoal pig iron, 40 per cent.; anthracite pig iron, 40 
per cent.; wronght iron, 20 per cent. Again, anthracite pig 
iron, 80 per cent. ; wrought iron, 20 per cent. Again, charcoal 
pig iron, 40 per cent.; anthracite pig iron, 40 per cent. ; Besse- 
mer steel, 10 per cent.; wrought iron 10 percent. Again, an- 
thracite pig iron, 80 per cent.; Bessemer steel, 10 per cent.; 
and wrought iron, 10 per cent. From which examples it will be 
fully understood that, while in all cases the percentage of pig 
iron should preponderate in the charge, exactly the percentage 
of wrought iron, or of wrought iron and steel, to be used in any 
particular instance must necessarily depend upon and be 
adapted to the particular castings to be produced, and, with 
reference to these conditions only, must left to i 
skill and judgment, the same as in the case of castings made ot 
pig iron only. The pig iron should always preponderate, as I 

ave found that the product obtained from equal parts of pig 
iron and wrought iron melted together is a nard and brittle 
metal, unsuitable for good strong castings, and that the per- 
centage of loss in melting such a mixture is very great. 

In my practice I have used for my wrought iron old railroad 
rails cut into lengths about the same as the pieces into which 
the pig iron is usually broken up for charging into the ordinary 
a The charge is thus made up in the ordinary 
wetl-known way. 

I do not, of course, confine myself to the use of the ordinary 
cupola or air furnace for melting the charge, although I deem 
them the best, because the most economical apparatus ; but 

What I claim as my invention, and desire to secure by letters 
patent, is— 

As an improved metal for castings, the product of wrought 
iron and pig iron, or of wrought iron, pig iron and steel (the 
pig iron preponderating in the charge), melted together sub- 
stantially as hereinbefore set forth. 








The Coal Question in England. 





That the English people are becoming very much concerned 
in regard to the coal supply in their country is very plain from 
the frequent discussions of the question which are published. 
At the recent meeting of tbe Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 
the following extract from a letter by Professor Levi was read, 
which, with the following summary, we have compiled from 
The Engineer : 

‘* Whether or not the present advance may be sustained, it is 
beyond all doubt a fact that the permanent value of coal is 
increasing every day, for the simple reason that d many 
years past the consumption has more than overtaken the s' 
ply, and that, to all appearance, the d is likely to increase 
still more rapidly than the present limited sources of supply 
can satisfy. At this moment, thongh a considerable extent of 
coal area may be found in some couutries in the old and new 
worlds, Britain is the only great producer of that all-useful fuel. 


While 120,000,000 tons a year are extracted from the British 
mines, not more than 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons a year are 
ubtained from the mines of all other countries ; thus to 
supply the wants of the whole world, we have at most only 
200,000,000 tons a year. 

‘** But of this quantity England herself consumes one-half, 
being at the rate of more than three tons per inhabitant ; and 
the four other producing countries of any importance—Fiance, 
Germany, Belgium and North America—consume more than 
they produce. Thus in reality a considerable part of the world 
depends for this important fuel on the ogg A that England 
is pleased to send out from year to year. might be ex- 
pected, under such circumstances, the exports are increasing 
a el During the last fifty years the exports have been as 
ollows : 


Average tons per annum. 
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It was said that, were it not that Germany has need of all her 
own coal, it could be shipped from Westphalia into the Thames 
by way of Rotterdam or Flushing at a price not greater than 
Newcastle coal now fetches in London. In regard to the sup- 
ply, it is not, as has been often shown, a question when the coal 
shall be all gone, but when it shall be dearer here than abroad ; 
and at this moment it is almost already at that point. 

Itis said that some of the English steamers running to New 


York now take coal at the latter port for the eastward voyage, 
and Dr. Siemens expresses apprehension that the maritime 
supremacy of Great Britain may from this cause be disastrously 
shared by other nations. 

The introduction of fuel-saving appliances in all processes 
where coal is used was recommended, and American domestic 
cooking and heating stoves were favorably spoken of in that 
connection. In steam-navigation, engineers have aiready 
within ten years reduced consumption one-half; still we are a 
great way from the theoretic limit of economy. 

The means recommended for reducing the consumption still 
more are, increased steam-pressure aud the securing of more 
perfect combustion. Greater economy must be sought in im- 
proved boiler construction, as there is no longer much room for 
improvement in the engine. 

At the works of the Messrs. Laird, 65 lbs. per square inch is 
employed. The Messrs. Forrester & Co. use 80 lbs.; but higher 
pressures, reaching even to 150 lbs., have been attempted. The 
boilers for the pressure pamed are thus described : 

* Externally they are plain cylinders, of from 9 feet or 10 
feet te 12 feet or 15 feet diameter, the lengths bemg from once 
to twice, or rather more, the diameter, and the ends flat, and 
stayed all over. 

“These large diameters involve great thickness of shell- 
plates, from fin. to Ijin. thickness being in use. The jvints 
are double-riveted, aud generally lapped. ‘he holes are 
punched, and the riveting in the Liverpool shops, though not 
80 universally elsewhere, is done by machine. At Laird’s, the 
edges of the plates are all planed, which insures perfect caulk- 
wy and perfect berth, and the rivets are closed by one of 
I'weddell’s hydraulic machines, elsewhere by steam. ne 
enormous diameter given necessarily to these single-cylinder 
boilers, mvolving this great thickness in the plates of the 
shell, carries with-it sume serious evils, even at present pres- 
sures, and forms practically the difticulty as to largely increased 
pressure. Almost every element of uncertainty in boiler-mak- 
ing is introduced by the use of these enormously thick plates. 
The material is not so certainly good as that of plates even of 
same iron when rolled down thinner. It 1s far from certain 
that no injury is done to the tenacity of such thick plates by 
bending to curved form, whether bent hot or cold, or, if any, 
how much, The strain on the metal by punching is very se- 
vere, and yet its ill effects, if any, are not easily sonateinehin ; 
To meet these difficulties, diminution of the diameter of 
boilers was recommended when high pressure is used. 








The Use of Railroads in War. 





The current number of the ‘“‘ Proceedings of the Royal Artil- 
lery Institution” contains a valuable paper communicated by 
Major General Sir David Wood, and written, if we may judge 
from intrinsic evidence, by a German officer, on ‘“‘ The tse of 
Railroads in War.” This paper contains some calculations 
which will probably startle thuse who assign to railroads an im- 
portance in war which they do not really possess. Passing by 
the facts that the railroad is of use only in certain directions 
(that troops traveling by this means cannot change their direc- 
tion at any moment, and that this limited power of direction 
necessitates that troops traveling by rail shall be covered by other 
truops—not always an easy matter over long distances—that it 
is scarcely possible to execute a concealed movement by rail, 
and that the effect upon the discipline of young troops is un- 
avoidably bad, while such journeys diminish their usefulness 
as niarches increase it) we reach certain considerations which 
are certainly worthy of attention. For example, the 
movement of troops by rail necessitates very consider- 
able rolling stock of a icular kind. You  can- 
not improvise railway carriages and locomotives of the 
exact dimensions required for a particular line, and yet 
no movement along the line can take place without such car- 
riages and locomotives. When the railways are private under- 
takings, it is not to be expected that they will commonly pos- 
sess the amount of rolling stock necessary to satisfy the require- 
ments of war; and the author of this paper suggests whether 
the State would not do well to keep im reserve a sufficient 
number of railway carriages to supplement the private resources 
of the country—including proper carriages for tho transport 


of the wounded and for ammunition. t the amount of roll- 
ing stock required for the transport of even a single corps 
darmee is, few persons unde: The paper now 


perhaps rstand. 

under consideration contains some valuable statistics upon this 
subject. Taking an army corps of the German 
25 battalions of infantry, 6 cavalry regiments, 
oneer battalion with light pontoon train, 3 light field 
Pospitals and 1 heavy ditto, with at least 8 provision or 
ammunition beg we find that no fewer than 83 trains, 
each consisting of from 60 to 80 carriages, would be re- 
quired (or, omitting at a h, the ammunition and pro- 
visions, 64 trains), and this from its weight, could only 
travel at the rate of a heavy goods besides having to 
make pauses at the different stations. — speed 
which can be calcula’ ag aan 
“the time 


ted upon is, therefore, 

English miles in the twenty-four hours. Again, 

between the trains depends on the line being single or double, 
unless there are enough trains at the starting t for the 
whole transport, so that none need be returned. The compli- 
cation and delay in the case of a single line, on which the 
returning trains can yg, A iby. advancing trains at the 
stations, are enormous. , the delays en route are in 
any case necessarily considerable, as the men have to be fed 
and the horses watered at certain 8 to be determined 
on beforehand, and this, it is stated, even with the best 

i take less than 


viz. : 
16 batteries, 1 





preparations, “ cannot an hour, not including 
the getting in and out.” These remarks bring us to some 
rather startling practical conclusions, In the first place, even 


on a double line, an interval of not less than 
between the trains is necessary. Only when the journey 
is so short—say twelve hours—that no refreshment is 
necessary, can the trains follow each other at intervals of half 
an hour. Practizally it will be found that no greater rate of ad- 
vance than the following is possible: Upon single lines, six to 
seven trains per day ; upon double lines, ten trains per day. It 
follows, then, that 36, men in fighting order require for a 
journey of 140 to 170 miles 9 3-10 days on a double, and 14 
days on a single live (counting one day for the time they are 
actually moving, and 8 3-10 days for the rate at which the re- 
quired trains can be run on a double line, and 13 days for the 
rate at which the same trains can run on a single Ime). No 
doubt a certain proportion of the men will arrive at the end 
of the first day and some more each succeeding day ; but if the 
whole eee is required, the time will be as above stated. Now, 
it is calculated that this force would in seven days be able to 
march 84 English miles, and in eleven a. 126 English 
miles, without making forced marches. So that if the dir- 
tance is less than eighty-four English miles, “‘a body of 36,000 
men will reach their destination sooner by marching than if sent 
by a double line of railroad, and up to a distance of 126 Eng- 
lish miles marching will be preferable in point of time to a 
single line of rails.” If the troops are not wanted immediately, 
and the march is not hurried, then 36,000 men would arrive 
sooner by a double railroad than by marching, when the dit- 
tance does not exceed ninety-eight miles. The broad conel.- 
sion can best be given in the author’s own words: “* By double 
lines troops can only be brought into battle by the railroad with 
advantage when the number of miles (English) is more than 
two and a ha‘y times the number of thousands of the troops, 
and by single lines only when it is three and a half times the 
number of thousands. ° For instance, 60,000 
men which are wanted for battle will arrive at the same time 
from a distance of 140 miles, whether they go by rail or march ; 
under 140 miles they will arrive sooner marching ; over 140 
miles sooner by rail. When the rail is single, they would 
march 210 miles in the same time as they would take by rail ; 
under 210 miles they will arrive sooner marching ; over 210 
miles sooner by rail.” There is, however, one way by which 
the rail may be greatly utilized, and some surprise 1s expressed 
in this paper that the French did not take advantage of it inore 
frequently—as they might have done in the second fight around 
Orleans—during the battles in and around the woods of Mar- 
chenoir, 
But the main use, the author thinks, of railroads in war is 
the conveyance of provisions and reserve of all sorts, “In 
this the railroad does such good service that by its means alone 
can war on the large scale of the present day be carried o1. 
Armies have become so large that the land will not suppot 
tnem if they have to remain long in one place.” There are then 
some interesting calculations which our space will not permit 
us to deal with on the subject of provisions, the broad result 
of which is that a railroad with five trains, of sixty wagons 
each, can secure the maintenance of an army of 300,000 men 
and 60,000 horses for one day. ‘This paper is full of most vah - 
able statistics, and may advantageously be commended to the 
attention of our military authorities. Unfortunately, we have 
no special * Intelligence Department”—as we ought to have-- 
by which such information as the article contains can be assim- 
ilated.—Pall Mall Cazette. 

The Sick Baggageman. 
The St. Louis Democrat thus foully asperses the character of 
that mild, gentle and excessively careful class of railroad 
employees, the baggagemen : 

The affection entertained by railroad men for each other is 
well known. Rude as many of them are, when pain and sick- 
ness attack a fellow none are so prompt and so generous to 
assist hum, and hands accustomed to hold the grinding brake 
with the strength of a giant, suddenly become soft as the 
fiogers of a woman in works of charity toward the helpless, A 
most touching instance of this nature it is the office uf the re- 
porter for the Democrat to chronicle to-day. 

From the windows ot the Democrat office all along Fourth 
street may be seen numerous railroad offices, before which con- 
stantly draw up huge transfer "buses, from each of which pours, 
like Noah’s family vut of an ark on wheels, a long file of men in 
dusters, and women with bloated carpet-sacks and ankler, 
Express wagons, too, abound, from each of which is hurled, 
with a crash like thunder, an avalanche of trunks. Yesterday, 
about 5 o'clock, just as the heat of the day had ceased, and a 
slight breeze played along the street, a small express wagon, 
containing three men, drove up at‘a slow pace. One who got 
between, and was supported by the other two, had, it was evi- 
dent from his pallor, only recently recovered from illness. His 
companions were in perfect health. All three, it was clear 
from their beards and the cut of their clothes, were railroad 
men. The express wagon stop and the men got out, the 
sick one with great difficulty. His companions stood by him, 
watching him with an infinite solicitude. 

“Well, Doc., old fellow,” said one, “ you'll be all right in a 
day or two; won't you? Feel better now? Looks like old 
times, don’t it? Hear Billy rattle them checks?  , it’s biz, it 
is, you old son of a thief.” 

“Well, Ed.,” replied the sick man, wearily, “it does seem 

ood, after being in bed for two months, to see the boys hustle 
thom old trunks round lively ; but Ill never be the man I was 
before the rheumatics took me. I'll never sling « trunk again, 


“ Be- 


Ed. 
Yes, you will, too,” replied his comrade, cheerfully, 
tol be wrestling h—1 


the next change in the time-tables you'll 

out of them Saratogas. The doctor says so, and he ought to 

know. Try now, Doc. ; he says it'll do you no end of good if 

ou can only get up your spirite again. Can't you waft this 
little oil-skin carpet-bag ?” he continued pleadingly. 

“No go, Ed.,” answered the invalid, with a tuuch of despond- 

ency in his voice, “the Doc. ain’t what he used tw was, m« 

w ” 


“Well, but Doc.,” continued his friend, “ s’pose we get an ax 
and start that little trunk there at the corner; couldn’t you 
bust it? It might do you good.” 

Ere he could answer, a large express amegen 
whole pyramid of mammoth toga 5. 
lightly from it, one with a lam 
checks ; the other pulled 


drew up before a 
Two men | 
and a bundle of jinghng 


down with a crash a couple of port- 
manteaus. The sight and sound were to the sick e n 
like re t to a blind old war-horse. Forgetting his ill- 
nees wi 


es he rose, gained the 
bound, and seized a large Saratoga tran Shik” thie 
— could bardly move. Poising it in the air, he hurled the 
e mass through the air as if it had been a feather. Seized 
with 8 perfect fury, he slung trank after irank u the wagon ; 
pre ip hye like a platter of a oe an Indian 
chief; the atmosphere was perfectly black wit sacks, 
and not Jess than three teaus were in rp gp once. 
But the effect was too much for him, and as the last trunk was 
—- pee force Ho it burst asunder in ae rea and 
socks, collar boxes, shirts, petticoats, hair-brushes 
and things, a8 if « bombshell had e feded i 
he fell fai to the sidewalk. They sprinkled 
water, forced w: down his throat, and did all that lay in 
him to, but vainly. At last, whenevery . 
failed, one slammed a trunk down at his ear and 
bellowed, “Denver!” The fainting man awoke, shouted 





“ Show me your ticket,” and was borne away by his faithful 
friends, who shed tears of joy at bis recoyery. 
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Editorial Announcements. 





Correspondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the raii- 
road public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratéfully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad t& 
receive news of them. 

Articles.— We desire articles relating to railroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay liberally for them. Articles concerning ratiroad manage- 
ment, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, are especially desired. 





Inventions. —No charge is made for publisiing descriptions of what 
we consider important and interesting improvements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, etc. ; but when engravings are necessary 
the inventor must supply them. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay. 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columne 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma 

chinery, supplies, financial sch , etc., to our readers can do 8 

fully in our advertising columns, but tt is useless to ask us to recom 

mena them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver 

Beers patronage. 








CHEAP RAILROADS, 





In undertaking to build cheap railroads, projectors of 
such lines seem to be especially prone to fall into the 
error of employing cheap engineers to locate them, of 
buying poor material to build them, and selecting low- 
priced men to superintend them. That such a policy is 
unwise when the dest road is to be built with the least 
amount of money, is very obvious on a little reflection. 
The road which will cost the least for grading is the one 
which has the best location. The latter only a good en- 
cineer will determine. Many projectors are doubtless 
ignorant of the immense difference in the cost for grad- 
ing which blunders in locating embankments or cuts may 
entail, and to such mistakes inexperienced and ignorant 
engineers are especially prone. We have in mind now 
several instances in which projectors of new lines have 
admitted, after their roads were graded, that had they 
paid a liberal price for the best procurable enginecring | , 
ability, instead of attempting to economize in the cost of 
that item, they would have saved many tines the salary 
of a good man. 

It is not alone in the location of a road nor in the cost 
of grading that this is true; but it applies to every part 
ot the construction, in the selection of a good form of rail 
section and rail fastening, in desiguing tbe bridges and 
buildings, in surfacing and draining the track, anda hun- 
dred items which none but an experienced engineer ever 
observes. While this is true of the construction of the 
road itself, it applies with still more force to the construc- 
tion of rolling stock. If the value of the fuel which 
passes unconsumed out of the smoke-stacks of locomo- 
tives on account of insufficient boiler capacity could be 
seen as distinctly as the volumes of smoke from such en- 
gines, it would surprise the stockholders as much as the 
smoke annoys passengers. It is in the weight of cars, 
however, that incapacity will tell disastrously on the 
finances of cheap railroads. We believe we are correct 
in saying that of late years,until the narrow-gauge system 
was introduced, absolutely no mechanical or engineering 
ability of a h'gh order—such as has been employed in the 
design and erection of bridges—has been employed in the 
construction of cars. Many skillful mechanics are en- 
gaged, we know, in that occupation ; but of late they have 
ben ambitious chiefly to produce cars with what they 
call a ‘‘ good finish,” rather than to make them of the 
greatest strength with the least weight. In designing 





and constructing bridges, the most skillful mechanics, 
profound mathematicians and scientific metallurgists 
have been exercising all their knowledge to discover 
the most economical and stiongest form and 
material for that purpose. Quite curiously, too. multi- 
trdes of inventions for reducing the cost and weight of 
bridges—which are permanent structures—are made 
each year. Patentsare taken out every month for im- 
provements in their framing and connections, wheres 
patents for similar improvements in the construction of 
cars—which are moved to and fro, and transported 
hundreds of miles daily—are almost unknown. 

Now it is absolutely necessary that rolling stock to be 
used on a light railroad must be light, and at the same 
time strong enough for safety.’ The success of such a 
road will be dependent upon the skill with which such 
cars are built, and, therefore, it is important, on having 
the rolling stock for a cheap railroad designed, that the 
person who does it should be acquainted not only with 
the mere mechanical construction of cars, but that he 
should have some scientific knowledge of the strength 
and strain to which materials are subjected. That such 
men are rare and difficu!t to find, is only another reason 
for paying them liberally for their services. 

For these reasons, therefore, in building a cheap rail- 
road the first thing to do will be to secure the se.vices of 
a thoroughly competent engineer to locate the line, and 
have the rolling stock designed by a person with suffi 
cient experience and skill to do it well. There are sev- 
eral establishments in the country where light railroad 
machinery of excellent design has quite recently been 
built, and were this the place we could name the work: 
where such equipment has been made. 

An estimate uf the cost of a cheap road, such as we 
contemplate, can, of course, not be entirely accurate 
without going into details, for which there is neither time 
nor room in an article of this kind. There are, besides, 
80 many varying conditions and circumstances, or—to 
speak algebraically—‘‘ unknown quantities,” especially at 
the present time, when the price of material fluctuates 
daily, that it is difficult to do more than give the relative 
cost of two lines on the basis of some hypothetical prices 
In our comparisons, therefore, we will not attempt to 
make them conform accurately to the existing condition 
of the markets, but as nearly as possible state the average 
proportion which the cost of the one road will bear to 
the cost of the others. 














| Light Light Heavy 
| Bit. |4ft. 8igin./4ft. 81gin 
gauge. gauge gauize. 
Land and land damage.. $500 $50 $75 
Grading, embankments for light roads 
10 ft. wide, and cuts 12, tor heavy 
road 2 ft. wider, with an average 
nae of, say, 6 ft. lor embankments} 
OS ae 3,50 3,500 3,85 
39% tons raile, 25 Ibs. ‘per yard, ‘at| | 
Bs ceed sh: Mevdlnenteetd aleee 3,326) 3,32t ees 
88 tons rails, 56 ibs. per yard, at $79. i0| eo) 6,961 
585 pairs fish plates, 2,925 lbs,, at 5 cts. 146 as kee 
2,340 bolts and nute. 780 Ibs., at 7 cts. 55] 
1,750 lbs. spikes, 4x34, at 6 cts. . 105 105 
440 a fish plates, 7,040 Ibs., at 434 m 
1, it bolts and nuts, 1,760 lbs., at 6a | - 
eects eee eseeeenseees coe | seer] wee : 
5,000 Ibs. spikes. 514x9 16 at 5 5% cts. mel ah 27 
3.520 ties, 436x434x6 ft., at 35 cls...... 1,882 1,252 : 
2,640 ties, 6x6, at SO cts................ | ate en 1,32 
2,400 cubic yards ballast, at 50 cts.... ‘| eee a’ 1,214 
GNI Sock sebssG-oGvsdeaces sess 300 300 451 
EE, Viigo os cise idan aoa S 65k eae inads 300) 300 608 
A Figicksksbersacas hoes sheseet | 1.000) 1.000 1.50 
TIN in? cinemebaeninned ee. Kk oaleetnig’ | 500) 500 TH 
PR vcinicunrncds shores) easincveeens 500} 500 50 
Freight or materials....... asia waht 150) 150 V5 
Freight and passenger houses......... 600) 600 1,00: 
Engine houses, repair — and water | 
works .... + 4 0} 400 80 
Miscellaneous’ buildings, Tae Soar © fi 100) 100 15 
Engineering, salaries and office ex | 
MONON ck5a-* Death snsewes chvaadcune 1 00) 1,000) 1,00 
Road per mile.............2.000: “$13, 714, $13,714! $21,80 
Equipment, for say 25 miles of road. 
ES OT rn Te | 30,000 30.000) 62,50 
10 passenger cars. wide bela saeie.xetel ae 27,750) 50,00 
4 mail and baggage care | 2,400 2,510) 9.00 
50 eight-wheeled box cars | 17.500} 18,750) 40,00 
50 eight-wheeled plutform cars........| 15.000 16.250) 30,0u 
92,400 95.250) 191.50 
uipment per mile............... $3,696 $3.810 $7,661 
Toad road and equipmeut per mile..| $17,410; $17, 524 $29.49 





It will be seen that the difference between the ligh 
narrow and standard-gauge road is only $112 per mile, 
which is due almost entirely to the increased cost 0 
cars. In some previous estimates which were publishe: 
in the RatLroapD ,GAZETTE, we calculated that ther: 
would be a difference of about 6 per cent. in the cost o 
grading, due to the difference in the width of embank 
ments. Later and more careful investigation has induce 
us to believe that it is not requisite to make cuts an) 
wider for a road of one gauge than for the other, an 
therefore that there would be no difference in the cost o 
grading. A car of a given weight would have just a: 
much stability on a six-feet tie with a 4 ft. 8} in. as wit! 
a 3-feet gauge. It might be thought that neither wouk 
be secure enough, and therefore the ties should be 7 fee 
long, as represented in fig. 5, published in last wcek’s 
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paper. If the embankments were widened for this 
reason, it would of course add somewhat to the cost of 
grading. 

We wish to state as distinctly as possible that the ca- 
pacity ot neither the narrow-gauge nor the light standard- 
gauge is as great as that of the heavy road. The same is 
true of the speed at which they can be advantageously 
operated. Both the carrying capacity and speed of the 
light roads is only about one-half of that of the heavy 
road, and in suggesting the construction of light roads we 
by no means propose to substitute them for long lines 
which carry a heavy traffic. They are adapted only for 
lines with a light business, to be carried at a slow speed 
at little cost. The great advantage which light roads 
built of the standard gauge have over narrow roads is 
that their capacity is capable of an easy and gradual de- 
velopment without any interruption to their business or 
any sudden expenditure of large amounts of money. 
There are comparatively few localities, in this country 





at least, where if a road is built the traffic will 
not begin at once and continue to increase. If 
a road is built in such a location, its value 


must be very much greater if it could at any time 
be gradually put into condition to do a heavy business. 
The market value of a narrow-gauge road, we believe, 
woulda always be very much less if it were offered for 
sale than that of a road of the standard gauge of the 
same capacity and cost. In these days, when so many 
roads are built to be sold, it becomes projectors of such 
lines to give due weight to the influence which the gauge 
will have on their value atter they are completed. 

The idea of building railroads with a light substruc- 
tion and equipment tor the first construction, and de- 
pending upon the receipts from traffic for their improve- 
ment, is not a new ou.e. Nearly every road in the West- 
ern country was built to a greater or less extent in this 
way. In the suggestions which we have made, we have 
only carried this idea a little farther than has hitherto 
been the practice, and propose that the rolling stock 
and roadway shall be especially and skillfully designed 
for each other. 

Quite near New York is a road now in operation which 
comes very near to what we propose. We refer to the 
East New York & Canarsie Railroad, which runs from 
East New York to Canarsie, a distance of four or five 
miles. The road was originally laid with rails weighing 
40 lbs. per yard, which are now being replaced with 45 
and 50 1b. iron. One of the curves is of only 120 feet ra- 
dius and about 90 deg. of curvature. The engines weigh 
about 30,000 lbs., have four 4-feet driving wheels with 
a single pair of truck wheels at each end and a tank 
on the top. The distance between the driving-wheel 
centers is 6ft. 6in., and the total wheel base is 18ft. 
6in. They run equally well either way and are never 
turned around. The fuel used is anthracite coal. 
One man acts both as locomotive runner and fireman, 
which probably would be impracticable on a longer line. 
The travel over the road chiefly in summer for 
pleasure ; and on Sundays, trains of 13 cars, carry- 
ing 1,000 passengers, have been taken over the road, and 
around the curve of 120 feet radius. ‘The cars run, of 
course, very much crowded, buat some of them will seat 
80 passengers each. The first that were used were 
built similar to horse cars, with long bodies and eight 
wheels. Since then light cars made especially for the 
purpose have been placed upon the road. None of these 
are designed with any especial skill,and there is room 
for improvement in all of them, The engines were made 
at the Graut Locomotive Works, and are very highly 
spoken of by the proprietor of the road, Mr. P. H. Reid. 
We have referred to this road be :ause it ;is easy of access 
from New York—street cars from both Fulton and South 
Ferry run directly to the terminus of the road—and it can 
be examined at any time by those interested. We do not 
refer to it as a model road, bec wise it is not; but it is’an 
example of the principle we are advocating. 

We also had an opportunity a few weeks since of ex- 
amining the records of the Hanover Branch Railroad, 
which was built about twenty years ago from Hanover, 
Pa., to connect with the Northern Central Railroad a few 
miles north of the Maryland line. The contract for con- 
struction of this road specifies that the cuts shall be 
14 feet and the embankments 12 feet wide ; the cross ties 
8 feet long, 6 inches thick and 6 inches face; the rails 
43 lbs. per yard, spikes 54x}in.; maximum grade 60 feet 
per mile. The l:ngth of road is 12} miles. The first 
engines on the road weighed from 19 to 20 tons. 

The road was and is still equipped with the ordinary 
cars of the Northern Central Railroad, with the excep- 
tion of those for passengers. None of them, however, 
were designed or built expressly for light traffic. The 
old rails are now being replaced with 50 and 56 Ib. iron, 
and engines of 24 to 26 tons weight are used. In the 
GazETrE of June 1 we gavea briet account of the finan- 
cial condition of the road and the operations of the fiscal 
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year, in which it was stated that “a 10 per cent. divi- 
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dend ws made, half as much was expended for new con- 
struction, rolling stock and other additions to the prop- 
erty, and an investment equal to about 20 per cent. was 
made in the stock and bonds of connecting railroads, 
though part of this came from a previous year’s balance.” 

Thereis nothing at all remarkable about this road ex- 
cepting its very economical management—we refer to it 
only as anexample,of which many can be found, of roads 
built on the priaciple we are advocating, and from 
that developed into roads of greater capacity. The Han- 
over Branch is very far from being a modei road, but if 
a line which, so far as its mechanical and engineering de- 
partments are concerned, has been somewhat unskillfully 
conducted, can be made as successful as it has been, it 
indicates that with the improvements which have been 
made in the construction of all kinds of railroad equip- 
ment, and by the exercise of greater skill, even better 
results are possible from the use of the light system. 

Io view of the fact that so many roads in this country 
have been built originally in this way, it seems extraor- 
dinary that the system has not been brought to greater 
perfection, The improved forms of rail sections, loco- 
motives, cars, etc., and the skill which 20 or 25 years ol 
experience has given us. would now give roads of that 
kind advantages which could not then and thus far have 
not been fully realized. It is the confidence in a light 
system of railroads for light traffic that has given the 
stability to the narrow-gauge system, all the merit of 
which is due to its lightness and not its narrowness ; aud 
it is because we believe tbat all the advantages which can 
be gained by the construction of roads of that kind can 
be realized to the same extent with light standard-gauge 
lines that we have opposed the construction of the form r 
and favor the latter system. 


FREE PASSES TO RAILROAD MEN. 





A correspondent in another column argues in favor 
of maintaining the free-pass practice, so far at least as 
regards the employees of railroad companies. In joing 
this he reveals one of the greatest obstacles to the abol- 
ishment of the practice. It is common to suppuse that 
the influences on the railroads are entirely untavorable 
to grauting passes, and that the practice is sustained 
wholly or chiefly by outside pressure, such as is exerted 
by journalists and politicians. Doubtless this outside 
pressure, now that the practice has become established 
and almost universal, cvuntS for something ; but as 
much at least as to anything else thé existence and 
maintenance of the custom is due to the favur with 
which it is regarded by two classes of the servants of 
railroad companies, those who receive and those who 
give passes—the former, of course, including the latter. 

That any class who possess privileges not accorded to 
the rest of mankind should be loth to part with them 
is by no means strange, and, as we shall try to explain 
further on, it is by no means unreasonable ; but that 
those officers who have authority to grant passes, and who 
are expected to, and usually do, have the interests of their 
companies always in view, should cling to the custom, is 
not quite so easily understood. It is explainable, how 
ever, and, indeed, is not at all mysterious. 

In the first place—and this may be said of all parties 
concerned—people resist a change because it is a change. 
When a custom has existed so long and affects closely so 
many thousands of peuple, all other customs, habits and 
practices are affected by it, and a change really doves in- 
jury, for the time, to many. As it is now, free passes 
are a part of the machinery with which railroad business 
is done ; one of the considerations in certain employ- 
ments, and avery general and openly-cunsidered consid- 
‘eration in many contracts. A g-eat many railroad men 
would hardly know how to do their work without passes. 
They are tools to which they and those with whom they 
deal are accustomed, and they hardly know where to find 
a substitute, and would probably be awkward in using 
it, if they did. Some men have become very skilltul in 
the use of passes, obtaining by them services of great 
value to their companies, and securing traffic which other- 
wise would be diverted, and these men are very unwil- 
ling to give up the weapons they handle skillfully for 
others, though more legitimate, to which they are unac- 
customed, and in the use of which they would be, as it 
were, apprentices. 

But there is another reason why railroad officers may 
value their authority to grant passes, and this is because 
no power which they exercise gives them so much con- 

sideration. The man who ‘has favors to grant becomes 
at once a person to be courted and held in esteem. 
Hundreds of railroad officers will remember the sudden 
change in the manners of pe >ple toward them when first 
they acceded to positions in which they had power to 
grant passes. It was not sin iply or chiefly that old com- 
panions became more obsequious and respectful, but 
that the multitude theretoforg not knowing and not caring 
for him suddenly took pains :to make his acquaintance, 


establish their claims on the railroad companies and cul- 
tivate his favor. Doubtless much of this was done in 
such a way as to disgust the new officer; but much of 
it was not. He had suddenly become the agent through 
whom they were to receive what common custom had led 
them to consider their legitimate privileges, and they cul- 
tivated him as one with whom they must have frequent 
dealings and who was not bound to give what was prop- 
erly their due ; much as—to put it rather offensively— 
one cultivates the waiter at a hotel, whose business it is 
to serve you, but who may serve you well and may serve 
you ill, and is much more likely to serve you well-if you 
treat him well—and liberally. 

This consideration, which is likely to be very attrac- 
tive to young officers and those in the less responsible 
positions, doubtless has few charms to the more impor- 
tant officers, whose authority in other directions gains 





them abundant respect, and who are assailed and worried 
almost constantly by swarms of those who, would ride 
but not pay, including many of the most worthless and 
despicable of humanity. These quite generally, we be- 
lieve, would welcume a change which would relieve them 
entirely of the re:ponsibility of granting passes, or at 
least make such passes a definite consideration for ser- 
vices, etc., something due to the recipient on demand 
and not to be granted or withheld at pleasure. 

The argument of railroad empi\oyees is, that a pass 
costs the company little or nothing, may be very valu- 
able to the recipient, and is likely to make him 
more devoted to the interests of the corporation he 
serves. Now all this is plausible, and probably 
the practice is less objectionable in connection with 
employees than otherwise. But railroad men—and 
others—may be sure of one thing: that in the long 
run whatever favor or privilege is attached to their employment 
becomes an element in fiving their money wages. There is 
nothing surer than this. If I am offered employment 
where the scenery is beautiful and the climate healthful 
and delightful, I take these attractions into consideration, 
and work for kiss pay in money than I would in a deso- 
late wilderness under a tropical sun or among polar 
frosts. And if lam asked to work where my children 
must pay ten cents each daily for car fare on their way to 
and from school, I want higher pay than where I can 
live close to the school-house. If, generally, an employ- 
ment is open to me iu which [ and my family will have 
the privilege of traveling ftrec, I am sure to work cheaper 
in that employment than in another in which I would 
have neither that nor any compensating privilege. I 
must do it; if this occupation has attractions above any 
other of the same grade it will inevitably attract so many 
to it that the wages will be lowered to balance the other 
advantages and privileges. There is no principle of po- 
litical economy more clearly fixed than that, inithe long 
run, we must pay for what we get, whether wages or 
privileges. If railroad companies did not give passes to 
their employees we believe that they would be compelled 
to pay them better wages, simply because one of the at- 
tractions of the occupation would be gone, and it would 
have to be made up in some way, else the ranks of the 
employees could not be kept fuil. 

This being the case, it may be asked why the railroad 
companies should abolish a custom which enables them 
to pay in services instead of money. We answer, be- 
cause indirect payments of this kind are always irregular, 
unjust and excessively large in amount, while compar- 
atively of little value to those who receive them. One 
man may serve faithfully for many years and never re 
ceive a pass because he has no use for one. Another, 
less faithful and less deserving, may travel on passes fre- 
quently when he actually saves money by it—that is, 
when he would have traveled even if he had had to pay 
for his tickets. Now, evidently, if both of these men de- 
serve more than the company has paid them, only one 
gets it. That is, the extra pay which the privilege of 
riding free represents is given to one man and with- 
held from the other. To do justice, the men must be 
paid—or rewarded, or favored, if you prefer to put it so 
—ina currency which they all can use, not in passes 
“not transferable,” worth just so much money to one 
and nothing at all to the other. If a company has favors 
or rewards to bestow, it should bestow them according 
to service and merit, and not to those only who chance to 
want to nde. Engineman Smith may want to send his 
wife to New, England, and to him a pass is as good as 
money; but Engineman Brown may want to buy a 
cow, and not to travel, and he would much rather have 
a little money. 


That it costs a railroad company nothing to pass an 
employee, is another fallacy. It costs just as much as it 
does to carry any one else. It is true that the addition of 
one to a train-load, if there is room in the cars, will hardly 
affect the cost of running the train. But it makes no 
difference whether that additional one is a railroad em- 
ployee or an ordinary traveler. In every train, almost, 





several additional passengers could be carried without 


appreciable increase in cost, and if they were selected 
from those who otherwise would not travel, without any 
decrease in the company’s expenses; and, doubtless, the 
favor of all those so carried would be secured. But 
there is absolutely no difference in these respects, what- 
ever the occupations of the travelers. On the average it 
costs a certain amount to carry a passenger, and io order 
to earn an income it is necessary to charge a certain 
amount for the service, ; 

There is, we suppose, no doubt that a great many rail- 
road employees feel, and will continue to feel, thht it costs 
acompany nothing to give passes, and that such favors 
are a clear addition to their pay, and, more than all, that 
to refuse passes is evidence of meanness in a corpora- 
tion. This, we believe, is the most formidable of all ob- 
siacles to the abolishment of the system. It may be said 
that all this is mere sentiment and prejudice: we believe 
it is; but sentiments and prejudices are very real things, 
hard facts that we must take into conside1ation, and it 
is of the utmost importance not only that railroad em- 
ployees should be treated justiy and liberally, but that 
they should feel that they are so treated. They will be 
but indifferent servants of a corporation which they do 
not respect. Any change which shall limit or cut off 
privileges which they have enjoyed should be accom- 
panied by something which will not only give them 
an equivalent, but indicate that the corporations value 
and wish to secure the respect and devotion of their 
employees. 


Railroad Earnings. 





It is pretty late to give July earnings, but some of the com- 
panies have been unusually slow in reporting, aud we are apx- 
ious to give no estimates and to make the list complete of the 
companies which report at al, especially as we give the earnings 
of each company separately as fast as they appear. We have, too, 
taken great pains to make the comparisons valuable by giving 
the mileage for each year, and also the earnings per mile, which 
of course is the best index to the comparative traffic ef differ- 
ent companies, and also of the comparative traffic of the two 
years. This is of great importance in this country, where some 
companies work a much greater mileage than last year. It is 
no index to the prosperity of a railroad to exhibit an increase 
or decrease in earnings unless we know whether the property 
making these earnings was the same in both years. 

The following list gives the returns of twenty-t wo. railroad 
companies for the month of July—a larger number than have 
hitherto reported : 
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The increase in July was less than for any previous month of 
the year, being 3j per cent., while the increase of mileage 
worked was 89-16 per cent. The earnings per mile, we see, 
decreased from $747 in 1871 to $715 in 1872, a falling off of about 
44 per cent. The earnings, however, are absolutely large, July 
being one of the best months for traffic, and the roads report- 
ing including many with much more than the average 
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We invite especial attention to the columns headed “‘ earnings 
per mile.” The most notable thing about them is the great 
differences on different railroads, varying for the current year 
from $260 on the Atlantic & Pacific to $1,596 on the Erie. The 
roads which show the largest increase in earnings are the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota, che Central Pacific, the In- 
dianapolis, Bloomington & Western, the Marietta & 
Cincinnati, the Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas, the St. 
Louis & Iron Mountain, theSt. Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
and the Ohio & Mississippi. Four of these have also a large in- 
crease in mileage, and all except the Central Pacific and St. 
Louis & Ifon Mountain are still below the average. The large 
percentages of increase per mile are made chiefly by the newer 
roads, which last year had hardly begun to develop their traffic, 
and which have still very light receipts. The Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Minnesota,'for instance, shows an increase of 146 per 
cent. in gross. earnings, and of 58 per cent. in earnings per 
mile, yet the latter are still only $283—about two-fifths of the 
average. The large decreases are in the case of the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph, 27 per cent., and the Toledo, Wabash & Western, 
22 per cent., while several roads which show only a small de- 
crease, or even an increase, in gross earnings show a consider- 
able decrease in earnings per mile, as the Chicago & Alton, 
nearly 30 per cent. ; the Pacific of Missouri, 30 per cent. 

For the seven months ending with July we have the reports 
of nineteen railroads, including the above except the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota, the Atlantic & Pacific, and the 
Ohio & Mississippi. These roads had an aggregate length of 
11,314 miles.in 1872 and 10,593 in 1871, the increase being 721 
miles, or 6.8.per cent. The aggregate earnings were $58,227,- 
309 in 1872 and $51,519,522 in 1871, the increase ‘»eing $7,450,- 
312, or 13 per cent. The average earnings per mile of these 
roads was $5,147 in 1872 and $4,864 in 1871, showing an increase 
of $283, or a little less than 6 per cent. This is a favorable 
showing, the earnings being at the rate of $8,820 per mile per 
year. The lowest earnings are those of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, $1,868 per mile, which yet has nearly the largest per- 
centage of increase—45 per cent. Several of the roads with 
very small earnings are such as are yet unfinished, and cannot 
be expected to have much traffic for a little time. 





Tae NationaL Rariway Company, which claims to have au- 
thority to construct a new railroad from New York to Phila- 
delphia, and, worse than that, to be able and ready to com- 
plete it within fourteen months, has been called upon to give 
an excuse for its existence--or rather to prove that it has a 
legal existence — before Judge Sharswood, of the Supreme 
Court, in Philadelphia, this week. ‘The company presented 
affidavits from the Engrossing Clerk of the New Jersey Assem- 
bly, the Private Secretary of the Governor, the Acting Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of the Senate to show that the 
charter of the Stanhope Railroad Company passed the New Jer- 
sey Legislature in due form asit now exists, with the mon- 
strous clause permitting the completion of a new line between 
Jersey City and Philadelphia. 

Judge Sharswood suggested that if he were to grant the in- 
junction asked to prohibit the collection of installments of 
stock, the negotiations of bonds, etc., by the National Company, 
the parties would probably not get a final decree (after appeal) 
before next February or March, whereas if the decree should be 
granted pro forma now, the case could be finally settled by the 
firat or second week of October. .On consultation, both parties 
agreed to this. The temporary injunction does not prohibit 
the work of construction in New Jersey, which is said to be go- 
ing on with a force of 700 men. 


FREIGHT RATES WESTWARD, which were reduced to exception- 
ally low figures about the 1st of August, were raised on the 1st 
inst. The changes are shown below : 


New tariff Old New tariff Old 

First class. per cwt. rates.) First class. per cwt. rates. 
To Chicago, Il....... $1 00 $0 75|To Memphis, Tenn...$1 52 $1 14 
To Milwankee, Wis.. 1 00 75|To Nashville, Tenn... 133 1 O01 
To Gr'd Rapids, Mich. 1 00 75|To Louisville, AS 113 86 
To Detroit, Mich..... 70 53/To Cincinnati. Ohio.. 92 70 
To Leavenwerth, Kan 170 = 39'To Columbus, Ohio... 80 60 
To St. Joseph Mo.... 1 70 1 39'To Cleveland, Ohio... 65 49 
To Kansas City, Mo.. 170 1 39/\To Dunkirk, N. Y.... 55 49 
To Cairo, Ill.......... 1 28 96: To Suspension Bridge 70 55 
To St. Louis, Mo..... 1 8 97, To Buffalo......... aan! Mae 55 


These rates are still low, but low rates are probably most 
profitable at this season on west-bound traffic, as there is a 
vast amount of traffic moving eastward, and most cars must be 
hauled back empty unless coarse and low-priced freight can be 
secured, which can be done only by very low rates. 

Though the August rates were very low, they at no time 
reached the absurd rates of last year, which, moreover, lasted for 
several months and covered most of the time when the move- 
ment westward is heaviest and the demand for transportation 
imperative. As the traffic is larger than ever, there seems 
good reason why the trunk hmes should make a considerable 
increase in earnings. 








Master Mecuantcs, atleast those belonging to the Master 
Mechanics’ Association, are requested by the Secretary, Mr. 
Setchel, in a letter which appears in another column, to send 
their post office addresses to him at Cincinnati. It is impossi- 
ble for the committees to do the work preliminary to making 
their reports—the collection of information from all the mem- 
bers of the Association—unless their circulars of inquiry are 
addressed to the members properly ; and all records are more 
or lessimperfect. Early attention to Mr. Setchel’s request will 
assist materially the work of the Association for the next con- 
vention. 








Tue GENnERAL Ticket AGEnts’ AssocraTIoN will hold its semi- 
annual convention at the St. Nicholas Hutel, New York, begin- 
ning Friday, September 20, 1872, at 11 a. m. 





Col. W. D. Mann, of Mobile, Vice-President of the Mobile & 
Northwestern Railroad Company, sailed for Rurope on business 
connected with his company August 31, 
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CHICAGO RAILROAD NEWS. 





Freight Rates. 

On Monday, the 2d inst., the freight rates were changed 
both to and from this city and New York, Boston and other 
eastern cities. The rates now from New York to this city are : 
First-class, $1.00; second, 90 cents; third, 70 cents ; fourth, 
55 cents, and special, 45 cents. Rates to New York from this 
city are: first-class, $1.60; second, $1.25; third, 85 cents; 
fourth, 50 cents. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The business of this road was never so good, for the time of 
year, as itisnow. The earnings for August of this year ex- 
ceed those of August last year by $75,000. On the 20th of 
August the company transported 883 loaded cars both ways, and 
tor several days in the month over 800 loaded cars were moved 
over the road. The business for the month of August has been 
unprecedented. 

The President of the company is expected home on Monday, 
the 9th inst. 


Personal. 

Mr. Hopkins, Second Vice-President of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, has established his office in thiscity. He 
entered upon the discharge of his duties on the 2d. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

This company reports its freight earnings for the past month 
to be largely increased. The great passenger depot is nearly 
ready for the roof. It is a very much finer building than the 
one which was destroyed by the fire. 

The Horse Oars. 

The long-talked-of project of running West-side horse cars 
from the West Division to Twenty-second street was put into 
force on Saturday, August 31. The cars run from Twenty- 
second street to Union Park for a single fare. This is nearly 
four miles. The cars are filled almost at the very starting 
points, and the new line promises to be a very popular one. 


Chicago, Danville & Vincennes. 

This company is agitating the question of leasing one or two 
other lines, but the matter has not vet assumed such shape as 
to warrant its being made public. This road is transporting 
large quantities of block coal to Chicago, and is soon to develop 
itself as a first-class road. 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

This company has at last settled the location of its line into 
this city. The track is to cross the Michigan Southern at Mil- 
lersburg, abou. 18 miles from Chicago. From that point it 
will run as close to the beach as is practicable. In fact, in two 
or three places breakwaters will have to be built to protect the 
track. A short distance south of the lower South Park it will 
diverge northwestward so as to strike the Illinois Central track 
exactly west of the southwest corner of the lower park. The 
pourte of Chicago, particularly the realestate owners, have 
een for some time anxious tu know where the track was to be. 


Viaducts, 

he citizens have begun to agitate the question of viaducts 
over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincey ratiroad tracks, where 
they ‘cross the main north and south thorougfares, or els 
having the track sunk below the grade, as was suggested some 
time since, and itis quite probable that something will be 
done to lessen the danger that now exists at the crossings. 
Chicago & Northwestern. 

Engineers are surveying a route through the city of La 
Crosse to the spot where the bridge across the Mississippi has 
been located. It is proposed to build a tunnel about 1,500 feet 
long through a portion of the city. 

The Escanaba (Mich.) Tribune says that on the extension 
from Menomonee to Escanaba some five miles of track is laid 
north from Menomonee, and track laying is going on at a fair 
rate. On the Escanaba end considerable work has been done 
on the first ten miles of grading, but there are some low 
marshes on the line which will require a great deal of filling in. 
The company hopes to have cars running to Escanaba by Jan- 
uary next. 

Continental. 

An engineer reports that this road is now under construction 
between Tiffin, O., and the Indiana State line, and between 
Rochester and Rennselaer, Ind. It is expected that the entire 
grading between Tiffin and Chicago will be finished by Febru- 
ary, 1873, with a double track. From Tiffin east to Akron, 
Ohio, surveys have been ordered to be made, and are now sup- 
posed to be going on, so that by February next the grading 
will be so far advanced that by July following there will be a 
new connection between Chicago and New York via the Atlan- 
tic & Great Western and the Erie, which are to have a third 
rail. And the projectors of the road hope to be able to have 
the entire track laid through Pennsylvania by December, 1873. 
The principal officers of the company were all in Chicago a few 

ys since, and these statements are given from information 
received from one of the party. 

- og offices of the company are at No. 20 Nassau street, New 
ork. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 





-Joseph Angell, formerly connected with the Erie Railway tel- 
egraph lines, has been appointed Superintendent of Telegraph 
of the New York & Oswego Midland road. 

—Mr. C. W. Douglas, for many years Superintendent of the 
South Side Railroad of Long Island, has accepted an appoint- 
ment to a similar position on the New York & Oswego Midland 
Railroad. ’ 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Middle- 
town & Crawford Railroad Company, at Middletown, N. Y., 
August 27, the following officers were re-elected: D. Thomp- 
son, President; E. M. Madden, Vice-President ; I. P, Madden, 
Secretary ; C. H. Horton, Treasurer. 


—The board of directors of the new Marquette, Houghton & 
Ontonagon Railroad Company, formed by the consolidation of 
the Houghton & Ontonagon and the Marquette & Ontonagon 
companies, is composed of the following gentlemen: H. N. 
Walker, 8. L. Smith, Charles H. Palmer, George Jerome and 8. 
P. Ely, Michigan; Moses Taylor and John Steward, of New 
York ; Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and Alexander Agassiz, of 
Boston. At the first meeting of the board, H. N. Walker was 
chosen President; 8. P. Ely, Vice-President ; Moses Taylor, 
Treasurer, and Freeman Norvell, of Detroit, Secretary. 

—The stockholders of the Columbus & Northwestern Rail- 
road Company, at a meeting at Lima, Ohio, August 30, chose 
the following board of directors : C. M. Hughes, P. B. Johnson, 
E. Sanford, N. Tucker, J. B. Roberts, R. T. Hughes and Theo. 
Mayo. At a meeting of the directors held immediately after- 
ward, C. M. Hughes was chosen Fresident; P. B. Johnson, 
Vice-President; N. Tucker, Secretary and Treasurer; Theo- 
dore Mayo, Superintendent; E. Sanford, Auditor; P. Golay, 
late of the Shore Line road, Engineer. 


~Mr. J. L. Wilson, for many years Master of Transportation 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has resigned, and the place 








has been filled by the appointment of William Prescott Smith, 
for many years in charge of the New York & Washington pas- 
senger route, but formerly in the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

—Mr. John E. Toole, Assistant Master of Transportation of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has resigned, and is succeeded 
by Thomas R. Sharp, for a few months past Superintendent of 
the Jersey Southern, and formerly of a Southern railroad. 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Monticel- 
lo & Port Jervis Railway Co., Sept. 3, the following officers 
were elected : President. 8. O. Dominick ; Vice-President, T. 
A. Nevin ; Secretary, Frank Marvin ; Treasurer, George Mal- 
vern. 

—Mr. Charles W. Douglas, for many years Superintendent 
of the South Side Railroad of Long Island, in which position 
he has made a reputation as a careful and capable officer, has 
accepted an appointment as General Superintendent of the 
New York & Oswego Midland Railroad, and entered upon the 
discharge of his duties on the 4th inst., having charge of the 
lines operated from Jersey City northward. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 

The earnings of the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad 
for the third week in August were: 1872, $47,390 ; 1871, $32,038 ; 
increase, $15,352, or 48 per cent. 

—The earnings of the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
Railway for the month of August were : 1872, $336,536 ; 1871, 
$236,586 ; increase, $99,950, or 424 per cent. 

-The earnings of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota 
Railroad for the week ending August 21 were : 1872, $26,929 ; 
1871, $15,657 ; increase, $11,272, or 72 per cent. 

The earnings of the Kansas Pacific Railway for the third 
week in August were: from passengers, $26,428.25; from 
freight, $58,179.99 ; from mails, $1,400; total, $80,008.24. Of 
this amount, $2,578.63 was for transportation of troops and 
government freight. 

The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada 
for the week ending August 16 were : 1872, £19,172; 1871, £18,- 
897 ; increase, £275, or 14 per cent. 

The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway for the week 
ending August 17 were: 1872, £35,900; 1871, £34,200; increase, 
£1,700, or 5 per cent. 

The earnings of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railway (the 
consoiidated line) for the first week in August were $20,318 ; 
second week in August the earnings were $20,162; and for the 
for the third week, $25,200. 





PERSONAL. 





Mr. George W. Phelps has resigned his position as Super- 
intendent of the Connecticut Western Railroad. 

H. C. Lett, President of the Brownsville, Fort Kearney & 
Pacitic Railroad Company, has been nominated for Governor of 
Nebraska by the Liberal party. 

Many of our readers will be pained to hear of the death of 
Mr. M. O. Davidson, C. E., who died at his residence in Ford- 
ham ou Sunday, the Ist inst. Mr. Davidson was a native «f 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and in the early part of his professional ca- 
reer was eugaged on the Erie Railroad and for six years on the 
Croton Aqueduct, On its completion he was placed in charge 
of the Cumberland Railroad & Mining Co.’s works in Maryland, 
where he was employed for five years. He then went to Cuba 
and for six years was the Chief Engineer of the Havana Rail- 
road, He resigned his position there in 1863, and since then 
has been employed as engineer of silver mines in Arizona and 
on the New Haven & Derby Railroad, the New York, Utica & 
Ogdensburg Railroad, and more recently on the new avenues 
and boulevards in Westchester County, New York. He was a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, a man of 
untiring energy, always hopeful, a warm and devoted friend ; - 
and by none, excepting his own family, will his loss be mourned 
more than by his old assistants. 

—Mr. Abraham Firth, Assistant Superintendent of the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad, and for twenty years in the service of 
that corporation or of those from which it was formed, has 
offered his resignation, to take effect October 1. The Boston 
Advertiser says of him: ‘* Few men who have had supervision 
of railway travel for so long a time have exercised it with more 
scrupulous fidelity, or have won so largely the esteem and con- 
fidence of the traveling public.” Mr. Firth is the father of the 
late F. R. Firth. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Qincinnati, Richmond & Fort Wayne. 

This company is offering its first-mortgage 7 per cent gold 
bonds at the rate of $20,000 per mile, having 50 years to run, 
at 924. They are guarranteed by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton and the Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad companies, 
and by the Pennsylvania Company. The roadis worked in con- 
nection with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana as part of a through line from Cincinnati 
northward, and is well adapted for carrying Michigan lumber 
southward. The whole amount of the loan is $1,800,000. The 
road has been in operation since last fall, but no reports of 
earnings have been made as yet. The Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Company works it under a lease for 99 years, supplying all the 
rolling stock, 


Vicksburg & Brunswick. 

This company, which has 21 miles of road in operation from 
Eufaula west to Clayton, Ala., advertises for proposals for con- 
structing and furnishing material for the extension of the road 
westward toward Meridian, Mississippi, payments to be made 
in the bree ys Ae 8 per cent. first mortgage bonds, indorsed by 
the State of Alabama. Bids may be made for the whole or any 
part of the line. They may be addressed until October 7 to J. 

- Macon, the Secretary and Treasurer, at Eufaula, Ala. The 
length of the line from Clayton to Meridian is 204 miles. 
The country on the line is mostly pine woods with a light and 
easily worked soil, and the work of construction will probably 
be comparatively easy. 


Syracuse, Binghamton & New York. 

This company, whose road is leased and worked by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Company, has declared a cash 
dividend of 4 per cent.—the first in the history of the road, we 
believe. It has also declared a stock dividend of 20 per cent., 
which increases the amount from $1,670,130 to $2,004,156, which 
is nearly at the rate of $25,000 per mile. The bonded debt is 
$1,670,000, or about $20,000 per mile. 

Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis. 

The annual meeting of the company will be held in Rock 
Island, Ill., at noon on October 9. : 

St. Louis, Salem & Little Rock. 

This company has been organized in the interest of capital- 
ists who own largeiron-ore fields in Crawford, Phelps and Dent 
counties, Mo, e line is from Cuba, a station on the Atlantic 
& Pacific Railroad, 91 miles southwest of St. Louis, nearly due 
south a distance of 40} miles to Simmons’ Iron Mountain, near. ° 
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Salem, the county seat of Dent County. The estimated cost is 
about $1,400,000. About one-half of the line is in a valley 
through farming lands, and the other half on aridge. Iron ore 
is first reached 12 miles south of Cuba, and 30 miles south of 
the same place another bank is reached, and a short spur will 
connect with a third; the fourth is at the southern terminus, 
and is said to be enormous in extent; and a branch 24 miles 
long is to connect with a fifth, said to be of superior quality. 
The ores are hematites, and are said to be of capers r quality 
for Bessemer steel. Mr. A. L. Crawford, of New Castle, Pa., is 
President, and Mr. William L. Scott, of Erie, Pa., is a director. 
The Secretary, Mr. William Brewster, of Erie, informs us that 
the company now has 20 miles of the line under construction, 
and will have the other 20 under way by October ; that the 
ne nee or. purchased and is to be delivered and laid Ly 
une, 1873. 


Great Western of Canada. 


The company is laying track rapidly on the air line, from 
Glencoe eastward. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. 

The new extension, which is really a branch, is formed out of 
the lines of the Monticello Railroad and the Havana, Mason, 
Lincoln & Eastern. The Monticello road was graded some 
years ago, and has recently been completed and put in opera- 
tion from Urbana west by south to Monticello, Ill., a distance 
of 21 miles. ‘he main line now under construction is to 
diverge from this road at White Heath, a pomt 13 miles west 
of Urbana, and extend thence nearly due west through Clinton 
to Lincoln; thence a little north by west through Mason City 
to Havana, and thence west to Warsaw, Lil., opposite Alex- 
andria, Mo. It is intended to complete the Monticello road 
southwest to Decatur as a branch of this road. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph. 

One of the engineers engaged on the new “ Atchison Branch” 
of this road writes us that it will be completed by November, 
and be first class in every respect. Jt extends from St. Joseph 
southwest down the east bank of the Missouri parallel to the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs road to a point oppo- 
site Atchison, 20 miles. General J. W. Singleton is the prin- 
cipal contractor, and he has a large force grading. 

Flint & Pere Marquette. 

The Flint River branch is now completed from Flint to Otis- 

ville, and tracklaying is being pushed forward to Otter Lake, 


four miles beyond Otisville. ‘he road is now being ballasted 
and fenced. 


Continental. 

The Tiftin (Ohio) Tribune says that the contractors on this 
road tor 85 miles west of Tiffin received orders, August 19, to 
sub-let the grading at once and have the work begun without 
delay, the road to be ready for the iron in 90 days. Most of the 
work has been sub-let accordingly. 


Cleveland, Ottawa & St. Louis. 

‘The certificate of incorporation of this company was filed 
with the Secretary of State of Ohio August 28. ‘The road is to 
run from Cleveland, through the counties of Loain, Huron, 
Seneca and Hancock, to Ottawa, in Putnam County, a distance 
of about 125 miles. The capital stock is $2,000,000, and the 
corporators are A. V. Rice, C. M. Godfrey, N. H. McCracken, 
Stansburry Suttop, J. P. Simon, W. W. Kelly, 8. B. Rice, 8. 
Slauson, J. L. Olney. The road would run southwest some 30 
miles from Cleveland, thence nearly due west. 


Atlantic & Pacific. 

A San Francisco telegram of August 29 says that the sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of this company amount to 
$1,628,300, from 2,153 subscribers. A petition to the Board of 
Supervisors, to submit to the people, at the next election, an 
ordinance authorizing a municipal subscription of $10,000,000 
to the company’s stock has received already the signatures of 
8,000 citizens, or about one-third of the voters of the city, and 
new signatures are still being obtained. The Committee of 
One Hundred, by a vote of 38 to 34, has carried the proposi- 
tion to compromise with the Central Pacific Company on their 
agreement to abandon the Goat Island scheme. The Commit- 
tee also adjourned sine die by the same vote, but it is thought 
that this action will have very little effect on the Atlantic & 
Pacific project. 

St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk. 

A company, organized in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, last spring, 
and kaowana as the Missouri & Iowa Railway Construction Com- 
pany, has purchased this sant finished road and is pushing 
the work on it rapidly. A force of 500 men is now at work, the 
grading is three-fourths done and track is being laid. The 
completion of this road will give a line of road from Cedar 
Rapids to St. Louis, on the west bank of the Mississippi. This 
line would rua from Burlington to Keokuk over the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Company’s line, from Keokuk to West 
Quincy over the Mississippi Valley & Westera road, and thence 
over the St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk road. It is rumored 
that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Company will run trains 
over this line. 


Augusta & Hartwell. 

It is now proposed to abandon the route originally surveyed 
for this road, which left the valley of the Savannah River at 
the mouth of Broad River and ran through Hart, Franklin and 
Habersham counties to Clayton, where it was to intersect the 
proposed Blue Ridge Railroad. This line would involve some 
exceedingly heavy and costly work in the mountains from the 
Currahee to Clayton. The line now proposed runs from Au- 
gusta up the valley of the Savannah River to its head at the 
junction of the Seneca and Tugaloo rivers, then crosses the 
‘Cugaloo and runs to Perryville in Oconee County, South Car- 
olina, where the Richmond & Atlanta Air Line crosses the 
Blue Ridge road, about 125 miles from Augusta. It is claimed 
that this is a direct line and can be constructed for a much 
smaller sum than the line originally proposed. 


Missouri & Pacific. 

The track was completed between Edina and Kirksville, Mo., 
on the 27th of August, parties haying been at work in both di- 
rections. The company now has 72 miles of line, from West 
Quincy west by north to Kirksville, Mo., where a connection is 
made with the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern. The new 
section, from Edina to Kirksville, is 21 miles long. 


Red Wing & Hudson. 


A delegation from River Falls and Hudson have met the offi- 
cers of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Company with reference to 
building a road between these two towns. The company will 
have a survey made at once. 


Jefferson City, Lebanon & Southwestern. 

A committee, representing this company was to meet the di- 
rectors of the Osage Valley & Southern Kansas Railroad Com - 
puny at Tipton, August 28, to arrange measures for the con- 
struction of the road from Versailles, Morgan County, south- 
west to Warsaw, Benton County. It is desired to have the 
O3:.ge Valley road, some work upon which has been done, con- 
st ueted as a continuation of the Jefferson City road. 

Par s & Decatur.’ 

Mr N. RB. Graelle, Chief Engineer of the road, informs the 
Decatur Magnet that a good line can be run from the present 
.erminus near Loviugton, IL, via Mt. Zion, ——— 
liinois Central at Wheatland, about five miles south of a- 





tur, but an independent line to Decatur will require some very 
heavy work. 


Terre Haute & Southwestern. 

The contract for the construction of this road from Terre 
Haute to Robinson, IIL, a distance of 40 miles, has been let to 
Darius C. Jackson, of New York. The road is intended to con- 
nect Terre Haute with the Chester & Tamaroa Railroad in Illi- 
nois, and, by a line yet to be constructed, with the Iron Moun- 
tain in Missouri. 


Peach Bottom. 


Work on this road, east of the Susquehanna, was begun be- 
tween Oxford and Hopewell, Pa., August 28. 


Payetteville & Florence. 
It is reported that this road, from Fayetteville, N. C., north- 
east to Florence, 8. C., about 90 miles, is to be built. 


Gulf, West Texas & Pacific. 

The contract for the construction of the iron bridge across 
the ee at Cuero has been let to Mr. Gustave Schleicher, 
who is one of the contractors for the building of the road from 
Victoria to Cuero. 


Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota. 

This road is now running to Brownsville, Minnesota, and the 
track is laid a mile and a half north of that point, and within 
eight miles of La Crescent, making the line 109 miles long. 
The construction force has been withdrawn from this point and 
transferred to the Turkey Valley line, a branch of this road in 
Towa. On this line the iron is laid to Elkport, about 14 miles 
from the junction, and work is progressing rapidly. 

The people of Howard County, Iowa, desiring to build a line 
to connect with this road, the company has agreed to iron and 
equip the branch, as soon as the grading is completed from 
Cresco southward to the junction with the Lowa Pacific, some 
cight miles west of Fayette, a distance of about 25 miles. 
Ripley Narrow Gauge. . 

This road has been completed from Ripley, Miss., north about 
25 miles to Middleton, Tenn., on the Memphis & Charleston 
road, 69 miles west to Memphis. The stations between Middle- 
ton and Ripley are: Gatlin’s, Moore’s, Hopkins’, Buchanan’s 
and Luker’s. 


Ashtabula, Youngstown & Pittsburgh. 


The track has been laid as far as New Lyme, O., about 20 
miles south of Ashtabula. 


Niles & Oanfield. 

This company filed its certificate of incorporation with the 
Secretary of State of Obio, August 26. The road is to extend 
from Niles, in Trumbull County, south to Canticld, in Mahon- 
ing County, a distance of about 13 miles. This is alongside of 
the Niles & New Lisbon road. The capital stock is to be 
$100,000, and the corporators are Jas.. Ward, John Morris, 
David Harris, Josiah Robbins, Jr., and Thos Carter. 


Mineral Range & L'Anse Bay. 

The route of the road has finally been decided on, and work 
has been commenced on the first section of six miles from 
Hancock, Mich. This section is not let to contractors, but is 
built directly by the company. 

Oolumbus & Ferrara. 
The people of Columbus, Ohio, voted August 31, by a large 


= wen to issue $200,000 in bonds, for the construction of this 
railroad and the Scioto Valley Railroad. 


Ridgefield & Portchester. 

Work on this road is to be resumed, sufficient stock having 
been taken to insure its completion. The road is to extend 
from Portchester, N. Y., in a northeasterly direction to Ridge- 
field, Conn., about 22 miles. 


Connecticut Western. 

This company have decided to build the branch from Collins- 
ville to New Britain at once. This branch will be about 15 
miles long and the estimated cost is $250,000. The contracts 
are ta be let at once. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner. 
Work has begun on the extension of this road from 
Gardner to Winchendon, about seven miles. 


Old Colony. 


The Shawmut Branch in Dorchester is nearly completed. 
The line, which is a short loop line of about two miles, diverges 
from the main track a little north of the present Harrison 
Square Station, and connects with the existing track of the 
Dorchester & Milton Branch. The present Dorchester & Milton 
track, which joins the main road at Neponset, will be used to 
some extent, but most of the trains to and from Mattapan, the 
terminus of the branch, will be run over the new track, 


Frederick & Pennsylvania Lins. 

The last of the iron bridges on the line of this road, that over 
the Monocacy, was completed August 31. These bridges were 
built by the Patapsco Bridge and Iron Works, of Baltimore. 


Chester & Iron Mountain. 

The contract for clearing and grading on this road has been 
let to Messrs. Hanford, Becker & Mc'lie, and the work is to be- 
gin shortly. 


Ohio Falls Oar Company. 


The new and very extensive buildings, which replace those 
destroyed by fire four months ago, are nearly completed, and 
in a few weeks the works will be running at their full capacity. 


Nevada & Yuba. 


The San Francisco Bulletin says that the project for a narrow- 
gauge railroad from the towns of Nevada and Grass Valley, in 

evada County, Cal., to Auburn on the Central Pacific road, 
has been changed in favor of a route from Nevada and Grass 
Valley to Marysville in Yuba County. This route will secure 
more direct connections with the railroads to Vallejo, Sacra- 
mento, &c., road will reach navigable water at Marys- 
ville. The sum of $45,000 has already been subscribed in Ne- 
vada alone, and it is asserted that as soon as $150,000 are raised, 
a sufficient sum to complete the road can be obtamed. ‘The 
road would be about 40 miles long. . 


Northern Pacific. ‘ 

The St. Paul Press of August 29 gives the following particu- 
lars of the progress of the work: _ 

“Grading on the main line, in the Dakota Division, is pro- 
gressing very rapidly, the level condition of the country neces- 
sitating no great amount of heavy work. The grade will all be 
completed to the Missouri River by October 1. Messrs. Blair & 
James are pushing the track laying with great energy aud ra- 
pidity. They are putting the iron down at the rate of two and 
a quarter miles per day, and confidently expect that the iron 
will be all laid to the Missouri by November 1. A new town 
has been laid out in Dakota, at the point where the road 
crosses the Missouri, on the east mar of the river. It is 
called Edwinton, out of compliment to Edwin M. Johnson, 
first Chief Engineer. : 

“ Re trains run over the line, day and night, ing 
the immense amount of material necessary to supply the 
forces of men. At least 100 car loads per day are sent to 


front, with iron and similar material, to sa about the 
food and supply trains for the army of on Baggy or na 


construction business, the y has also a large amount of 
eneral freighting to do, ond Shoat 100 tons per week for the 
udson Bay Company, ail of which makes a lively condition of 


things. 
Phe Yellow Stone surveying expedition was last heard of in 
the vicinity of Heart River. The party was making good pro- 


gress, and wasin a good bodily condition.” 
Wellington, Grey & Bruce. 

The company has just sold $5,000,000 of its first mortgage 
bonds im England. This disposes of the remaining portion of 
the issue for main line from Guelph to the Southampton ter- 
minus on Lake Huron. The Kincardine Extension is being 
—! forward rapidly, and it is expected that the 40 ‘miles 

rom Palmerston to Wingham will be opened for traffic this fall. 


Houston & Great Northern. 

Mr. John 8. Kennedy, who is Acting President, during the 
absence of Mr. Barnes, makes the following statement of the 
condition of the work : 

“In the absence ot Mr. Barnes, President of the company, 
who has gone to Murope for a few weeks, I avail myself of this 

marking the termination of the second year of the exis- 
tence of the charter of the International Railroad Company, to 
furnish you precise information respecting the present condi- 
tion and prospective progress of our work. 

ee { speak of our work as embracing not only the con- 
struction of the International Railroad but of the Houston & 
Great Northern as well. 

** Although begun originally under separate charters and the 
work of construction prosecuted under distinct organizations, 
the recent agreement of consolidation entered into by the stock- 
holders of both companies, has cast their receipts and expendi- 
cones into joint account, and made their interests one and indi- 
visible. 

‘“‘ They are managed by a joint board composed of the direc- 
tors of both companies. 


‘At this date the number of miles of road completed and in 
operation is as follows : 
i ad nai sak ba dks ew sehinegthhanens thi :119 miles 
Of the Houstwon & Great Northern.........................100 * 
IE ioe cccess bsssndctebadhdobnertosns Ee a 


In process of construction : 


i Se IE ioe Sh shades ccccsese .ns. csedetcase 1% =* 
By the Houston & Great Northern. ........ ............... 66 CO 
Gs EEL, 20 ndnce 16. shoscucspeeescnceseoesuns 166 "s 


Total finished and in progress.......................436 a 


‘Of the International’s track in progress, 70 miles are four 
fifths complete and will be in operation January 1, 1873, carry 
ing our track tu Longview, the point ot junction with the Texas 
& Pacitic Railrvad. 

‘Ot the Houston &sGreat Northern in progress the entire 66 
miles are three-fourths finished, and wilh be in operation De- 


cember 1, 1872, intersecting the International Railroad at Pal- 


estine, and carryiug the track to Tyler, Smith County. 


Number of miles of the joint roads now completed.............. 270 
Number of miles o1 the joint roads to be done January 1, 1878... 136 


Total number of miles expected to be in operation Jan.1, 1873... 406 
Now in progress and to be completed in 1873... ....  .......... 38 

“The amount of cash means actually expended in .the work 
of construction and equipment by the joint companies to date, 
is in round figures $10,000,000, 

“This includes the cost of equipment, i. e., rolling stock tor 
the entire mileage of completed road aud that expected to be 
completed by the Ist of January next. , 

“This sum has been contributed by subscription to stock 
and bonds, nearly the entire amount of the latter having been 
taken by the stockholders of the two companies, and insures 
the stability and yood iaith of the enterprise, completely and 
absolutely guaranteeing the continuation of the work so well 
begun. 

* The portion of our line most replete with engineering diffi- 
culties will have been overcome when the work now in progress 
is completed.” 


8t. Louis Bridge. 

A telegram from St. Louis, dated August 30, says : 

“The first skewback of the Illinois & St. Louis bridge was 
appropriately set to-day, and ro mene made to place the 
others in place. Each skewback has one section of the arch 
tube attached. They are of forged iron, and, with the section 
of steel tubing, weigh about six tons each. The entire masou- 
ry of the bridge will be finished by the 1st of October. A con- 
siderable portion of the superstructure has arrived, and a large 
amount is in transit.” 


Canada Pacific. 

The Engineer says Mr. Fleming, Chief Engineer of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, has started for British Columbia. He 
will proceed from Fort Garry to the Rocky Mountains along the 
proposed route of the great line. 


Houston & Texas Oentral. 

Governor Davis, of ‘Texas, has ordered the Attorney-General 
of that State to popes until December 1 the commencement 
of the suit which is to be brought against the company for the 
forfeiture of its charter, on account of its ef in 
payment of fares and freights, when by law it was bound to 
accept legal tender notes at par. This postponement is made 
to give the company time to comply with the law and rearrange 
its tariff and contracts in ac therewith. 


New Orleans, Mobile & Texas. 

The Galveston News, of August 27, reports that the difficulty 
heretofore existing between this company and Mr. Morgan has 
been arranged, that work on the will now go forward 
as rapidly as possible. 

Cincinnati & Great Northern. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this company for 


the election of directors will be held at the office of the com- 
pany on Third street, Cincinnati, September 30, at 11 a.m. 


Utah, Idaho & Montana. 
The work on this road, it is reported, is being pushed rapidly 
ahead, and it is expected that 50 miles will be completed this 
ear, At the same time the Utah Northern (narrow-gauge) is 
ing pushed ahead rapidly, and has a considerable section in 
operation. Gen. P, KE. Connor is President of the Utah, Idaho 
& Montana Company. 


Baltimore & Ellicott’s Mills. 

A preliminary survey has been made of this line. The Can- 
ton Remeene are the principal corporators of the company, 
and it is said that the work will be ut through at once. 
Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore. 

The United States Railroad and Mining Register says : 

“The officers of the Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore 
Company emphatically deny the report that the Pennsylvania 
Central have bought or leased the Fayette Branch, extending 


from Connellsville to Union, built by subscriptions along its’ 


line, and running —s outcrop of the great Connellsville 
(“ Pittsburgh”) coal . It was by the “ Connellsville 
Railroad Company,” whose tof the contract is said by 


sheng. the. linetand- tte sevenes to ange and guowing. 
i ts revenue is . 
This road x an im link in Apter: ate en 4 
division which is now building - 





from Greens. 
Pennsylvania Railroad) to the Yough River near 
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Connellsville. Greensburg will be a great coke depot. The 
Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore Company feel the imap ~ 
tance of this branch to their own line, and promise strict er- 
ence to the terms of the lease contract in future.” 
Philadelphia & Reading. 

The new arrangement by which this company is to conduct 
the express business over its different lines went into operation 
September 1, The compend’ advertises that it will make direct 
connections with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Ex- 
press for New York, the Eastern States, Canada, etc. Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Park, formerly of the Central Express Company, has 
charge of the express branch of the company’s business. 


South Mountain. 

A meeting of the promoters of this proposed road was ‘held 
at Jonestown, Pa., August 15. The assurance was given that 
if the sum of $10,000 per mile can be raised along the line of 
the road, it will be constructed. The length of the line from 
Harrisburg to Hamburg is 54 miles. e following officers 
were elected: President, W. H. Bell, NewYork city; Vice- 

resident, David M. Rank, East Hanover ; Treasurer, Jeremiah 
Heilman, Jonestown ; Secretary, Jacob G. Heilman, Jonestown. 
Ne 7 Maryland - Railroads. 

A company has deposited articles of incorporation in the 
record office, which proposes to build a road from a point onthe 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad between Hyattsville and the High- 
lands, near to the head of Oxen Run, and down the run to the 
Potomac, thence by bridge to Alexandria. Another road is to 
run froma point near the dividing line of a me gS and 
Bladensburg districts, on the Point Lookout Railroad, thence 
to Bemming’s Bridge, thence to Boundary and Fifteenth street 
east, thence to the corner of Iand Third streets northwest, in 
the city of Washington. 


Logansport, Orawfordsville & Southwestern. 

An election held at Logansport, Ind., August 24, to determine 
whether an appropriation of $40,233, cash, should be made to 
this company and the Detroit, Eel River & Illinois, resulted in 
the defeat of the appropriation. 


St. Loais & Southeastern. ee } 
The stockholders of this company, at a meeting in St. Louis, 
August 26, unanimously raititied the articles of consolidation 
recently entered into by that company with the Evansville, 
Henderson & Nashville and the Edgetield & Kentucky compa- 
nies. 
Pennsylvania. 
The prize for having the best mile of track has been awarded 


by the officers of the company to Samuel Dobson, Supervisor of 
the Pittsburgh Division. 


Bound Brook & Easton. } 

This new road, which is to be the western end of the Lehigh 
Valley’s line across New Jersey, will run almost parallel with 
the New Jersey Central tor some ten miles from Kaston. A 
force of 120 men is at work on the Musconetcong Tunnel on 
both sides of the mountain, and the work is carried on day and 
night. ‘he tunnel will be about seven-eighths of a mile long. 
The work is being pushed all along the line of the road to 

sound Brook. 


Western Maryland. 


Work on the Williamsport extension has been begun at Ha- 
gerstown. 


Oumberland Valley. 

The bridge across the Potomac at Williamsport, the comple- 
tion of which was recorded last week, is a deck bridge, covered 
and weather-boarded and rests upon two abutments and six 
piers. Itis 70 feet above the river and 1,017 feet long. Be- 
tween the West Virginia end of the bridge and Martinsburg, 11 
miles, the Martinsburg & Potomac Company have nearly com- 
pleted the grading and will have the rails down early in Oc- 
tober. 


Philadelphia, Westchester & Downington. 

The contract for building this road from Philadelphia to 
Westchester has been let to 5 Mawcen M. Sellers, of Philadelphia. 
Work is to begin at once between Newton Square and Phila- 
delphia, and laborers will be put on between Newton Square 
and Westchester as soon as $20,000 more is subscribed. 


Bedford & Bridgeport. 

The extension between Bridgeport and Cumberland will be 
completed about the middle of September, with the exception 
of the bridge over Will’s Creek. ‘This bridge will be about 400 
feet in length. A short time since the middle pier was washed 
out by a freshet. Work has been resumed on the masonry, 
and it is expected that the road will be completed by December 
1. Meanwhile trains are run over the Pittsburgh & Connells- 
ville road from Bridgeport to Corrigansville. 


Wilmington & Western. 

‘Track is laid on this road to Cuba Hill, 104 miles from Wil- 
mington. At Cuba Hill is a deep rock-cutting, through solid 
blue granite. This is now from finished, and upon its com- 
pletion the track will be laid to tantunbare, the terminus of 
the road. An engine-house has been built in Wilnington, and 
considerable rolling stock is purchased. 


Cairo & 8t. Louis. 

‘Tracklaymg on this road was to be begun at East St. Louis, 
September 1. Safticient iron to lay 20 miles of track is now on 
the ground. 


Memphis, Oarthage & Northwestern. 

A tinal survey is now being made from Columbus, Kansas, 
which is on the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf road, 50 miles 
south of Fort Scott, through the counties of Cherokee, Labette 
and Neosho to Thayer, a distance of about 42 miles in a north- 
westerly direction. Thayer ison the Leavenworth, Lawrence & 
Galveston road, 109 miles south of Lawrence. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
The township of Cadiz, Ohio, voted, August 30, to raise 
$75,000 in aid of this road, 


Virginia & Truckee. 
The Carson (Nev.) Regisiter says that the tracklayers on the 
Reno Division were in sight of town and south of the tunnel 


August 20, and it was expected that cars would run into Carson 
by August 24. 


Kansas Oity, Wyandotte & Northwestern. 

The people of Kansas City voted, August 20, to subscribe 
$150,000 toward the construction of this road, which is to ex- 
tend from Kansas City to Lincoln, Neb. Work is to be begun 
upon the road at once, 


Griffin, Monticello & Madison. 


The surveys for this road are completed to Athens, Ga., and 
a very favorable route has been found. it is reported that the 
company has secured promises of aid from strong ties and 
that the work of construction will be pushed forward at once. 
Northeastern of Georgia. 
_ The Athens (Ga.) Watchman says that the contract for grad- 
ing the road from Athens to the junction with the Air Line 
road has been awarded to Messrs. Grant, Alexander & Co., who 
have also subscribed liberally to the stock of the company. As 
soon as the first section of 20 miles is completed, State ‘aid to 
the amount.of $15,000 per-mile can be secured. 





Atchison & Nebraska. 

This road was completed to Lincoln, Neb., August 24, and 
regular trains commenced running to Lincoln August 26. The 
distance from Atchison to Lincoln is 147 miles, and from Sal- 
tillo, the late terminus, to Lincoln is nine mites. This com- 
pletes a short railroad route from St. Louis to Fort Kearney. 


Peoria & Springfield. 

The progress of this road has been somewhat delayed by 
injunction suits and other oe impediments thrown in the 
way by the Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville Company ; but all dif- 
ferences have been adjusted and work is now expected to pro- 
ceed rapidly. The bridge over the Lilinois River at Peoria will 
be finished by October 1, and the track from Peoria to Pekin is 
to be ready by the same time, so that'trains can then run be- 
tween those two piaces. The bridge at Peoria is 1,050 feet long, 
resting on seven piers of Joliet stone, with an iron draw 300 
feet in length. The contract for grading from Pekin to Mason 
City, 28 miles, is to be let by September 10, and it is intended 
to have iron laid to Mason City by January next, The grading 
from Mason City to Springfield will be begua next spring, and 
it is hoped that the whole road will be complete by July 1, 
1873. 

Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon. 

This company, formed by-the consolidation of the Houghton 
& Ontonagon and the Marquette & Ontonagon companies, has 
soho oro its organization. The Marquette Mining Journal 
says that the company has secured the co-operation of a num- 
ber of Eastern capitalists, among whom are Messrs. J. J. 
Astor and Samuel Sloan, of New York, Nathaniel Thayer and 
Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston. Work is to be pushed forward and 
the whole line from L’Anse Bay to Marquette will probably be 
in operation by the close of the year. 


North Pacific Ooast. 

This company intends to build a road from Saucelito, on San 
Francisco Bay, north through Marin and Sonoma counties, 
reaching the coast north of Russian River and thence following 
the coast through Mendocino County to the region of Hum- 
boldt Bay. Ground has been broken in Marin County, and the 
company reports that it has purchased a quantity of iron. Jt 
has a subsidy of $160,000 from Marin County, and is asking for 
$1,000,000 from San }'rancisco. 

Juniata & State Line. 

The Trenton (N. J.) True American says that Mr. Robert 8. 
Renselaer, Chief Engineer of this company and of the Balti- 
more & State Line Railroad Company of Maryland, is gece 
the surveys forward rapidly. Two parties, one working south 
from Philadelphia and one north from Baltimore, are now mak- 
ing the final location, and expect to meet in September a few 
miles above Port Deposit, on the Susquehanna. The road be- 
ing already located from Frankford to a point near Attleboro, 
they will then proceed to locate the line from Attleboro to the 
Delaware River at or near Trenton. The company purposes to 
build a double-track, narrow-gauge road. 


Lee & New Haven. 

Work on this road, under the contract with H. M. Phelps & 
Co., is to begin September 1, and be completed by January 1, 
1874. Under the new arrangement, the branch of the New Ha- 
ven & Northampton road, which now terminates at New . Hart- 
ford, is to be extended through Pleasant Valley and Riverton 
to the State line, meeting the Lee & New Haven road at Cole- 
brook, 


Connecticut Central. 

Meetings are being held to favor the construction of this 
road from Springfield to Hartford, or Portland, with a branch 
to Rockville. 


Pennsylvania & Delaware. 

It is reported that this road, which is to extend from Pome- 
roy, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 42 miles west of Philadel- 
phia, to Delaware City, is under the control of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, and that that company intends to make 
Delaware City the main point for shipping coal. The Wilming- 
ton Commercial says that the company has purchased the old 
coal wharf and will commence to enlarge itat once. The road 
is to be completed in November. ‘The harbor of Delaware City 
is never closed by ice. 


Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley. 

This line from Elyria to Black River, about 12 miles, was 
opened August 22. Cars will run from Elyria to the terminus 
on Lake Erie, without steam, though the grades are nowhere 
very heavy, with the exception of a short distance near the 
harbor. Regular trains will be put on as soon as the ballasting 
is completed. 


Marietta & Pittsburgh. 

Cars are now running to Point Pleagant and the work of track- 
laying is progressing rapidly. The company expect to have 
their line completed to Cambridge by the middle of September. 
Cambridge is on the Central Ohio Division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio road, 52 miles west of Bellaire. 


Texas & Pacific. 


A San Francisco dispatch of August 29 says that an arrange- 
ment has been made by which this company succeeds to all the 
rights and property of the San Diego & Gila Railroad Compa- 
ny, receives the right of way through San Diego, city and 
county, 100 acres, of tide lands on San Diego Bay, and a ter- 
minal depot lot covering a space of 600 by 1,500 feet. The 
company has agreed to put three parties of engineers into the 
field at once to locate the route, and to commence the work of 
construction from San Diego eastward as soon as the line is 
finally located. Los Angeles and San Bernandino counties offer 
to vote subsidies to aid the enterprise. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

The new line from Point of Rocks to Washington is now en- 
tirely graded, and construction trains rum 22 miles from Wash- 
ington and seven miles from the other end. The connection 
between the two ends will be made as soon as the bridge work 
is finished. Orders have been issued to have the road bal- 
lasted and ready to run from Washington to Rockville, about 
13 miles, by the middle of September. The whole line is about 
42-miles long. 


Junction City & Fort Kearney. 

Grading parties are at work along the line from Wakefield to 
Clay Centre, and contractors are delivering ties at various 
points on the line. 


New York & Oswego Midland. 
The Port Jervis Gazette says that Middletown can secure the 
ae of the company’s repair shops by giving the company 
100,000, 


Oolumbus & Toledo. 

The town of Delaware, Ohio, has voted $100,000 for this road, 
by a large majority. 
Pennsylvania Petroleum. 

A Titusville (Pa.) dispatch, of August29, says: “ It is under- 
stood that the contract for the purchase of the Shenango & 
Alleghany Railroad by the Pennsylvania Petroleum - Railroad 
was executed yesterday. It is the intention of the latter com- 
pany to extend the road to Parker’s landing and adjacent oil 
fields at once. A corps of engineers are now on the ground. 
The Petroleum road is being rapidly pushed forward and it is 





expected that trains will connect Pithole with the Atlantic & 
Great Western Railway in October.” 


Oil Oreek & Alleghany River. 

A dispatch from Titusville, Pa., dated August 29, says that the 
Alleghany Valley Railroad Company have secured a controlling 
interest in this road and will probably take possession about 
September 1. Among the improvements contemplated by the 
Alleghany Valley managers is a through express from Pitts- 
burgh to Buffalo. It has been previously reported that the 
Atlantic & Great Western Company was negotiating for the 
possession of the road. 


Newark, Delaware & Northwestern. : 
Delaware, Ohio, has voted, by a large majority, to raise 
$100,000 by taxation, for the building of this road. 


Northern Pacific Surveys. 

An engineer connected with one of the Montana parties writes 
to us as follows of the progress of surveys on that division, 
where there are many difficulties to encounter, and where thor- 
ough explorations will be of great value : 

**Mr 'l’. P. Roberts, engineer in charge of the first party, as- 
sisted by Mr. L. H. Barker, having left Sioux City, Iowa, April 
27, has made a reconnoissance of the Missouri from that point 
to Fort Benton, Montana, a distance of 2,000 miles, in 36 work- 
ing days. His report of that work contains some very interest- 
ing and valuable information, both to a general reader and an 
engineer, and it is hoped that those in whose power it is will 
not fail to publish it im the shape of a book, thus enabling the 
community at large to be benefited by it. Since then he has 
explored the upper Missouri trom the Three Fork head-waters 
of that river, down to Fort Benton, a distance of 250 miles, a por- 
tion of the river hitherto considered as unnavigable. Mr. Roberts 
has made a thorough examination of that portion, and is per- 
fectly confident that with a little improvement, and a narrow- 
gauge railroad for about 20 miles around the Rig Falls of Mis- 
sourl (293 feet high in aggregate), it can be made both navi- 
gable and beneticial to the commerce of the far Northwest.* 
‘This news gave a new impulse to the enterprising men of Mon- 
tana, and they are ready to do everything in their power to have 
this plan executed. 

‘** Mr. Roberts leaves, with his party, in a few days for field 
operations again. He intends to make some lateral surveys to 
the lines surveyed already. Perhaps it would not be out of 
place to remark that 1t is supposed to be the intention of the 
engineer in chief, Col. W. Milnor Roberts,not to adopt any line 
until all possible and practicable routes in this difficult country 
are surveyed and examined. We can only admire this wise 
course adopted. 

“Mr. M. T. Burgess, of the second party, assisted by M. A. 
A. Meyendorff, has completed his work in 60 working days, a 
distance of about 112 miles. Beginning at the mouth of Divide 
Creek, on Big Hole River, crossing the main range at the heads 
of north forks of Big Hole on the Atlantic, and of Salmon River 
on the Pacific slope, with a moderate grade, they descended 
to the Salmon River, effecting a connection with a 
line surveyed by Colonel W. W. DelLacy, who is 
still working his way down the Salmon River, slow but 
sure. Mr. Burgess and party are en route to Bozeman, whence 
they'll work toward the Yellow Stone River. Mr. James Bett- 
ner, assisted by Colonel L, Martin, with the Fo rth Party, hav- 
ing commenced from a point on Missoula River a little below 
the city of the same name, is energetically pushing his work on 
and on, until he will meet a party tending toward them from 
the Pacine Division. He has-made in less than three months a 
distance of over 200 miles. When last heard from he was at 
Pend d’Oreville Lake. 

“The Yellow Stone party was organized and left Helena for 
that dangerous post about the middle of July. Col. J. E. Hay- 
don, Assistant Engineer, has charge of the party. Mr. J. B. 
Dougherty 1s transitman, and Mr. Thomas Lefou, leveler. They 
are escorted by eight companies, composed of cavalry and in- 
fantry. Colonel Baker, the brave tighter of the redskins, has 
command of the expedition.” 


Dakota & Southern. 

The bridge over the Big Sioux River was to be completed 
about September 1, and tracklaying was to be begunas svon as 
the bridge was completed. It is expected that the road will be 
tihished to Elk Point about September 20. The line from Elk 
Point to Vermillion is now being located and grading will com- 
mence very soon. 

Four engines have been purchased for the road, two of which 
are at Sioux City. The track-laying has been begun at Sioux 
City. 

Northern Nebraska, 

The Sioux City (lowa) Times says that this company has 
secured means to construct the first 14 miles of its road 
and that it will commence work at once. 


New York & Canada. 


Work has been begun on the tunnel under the Fort grounds 
at Ticonderoga, and a large force is to be set to work shortly 
on the bridge over the outiet of Lake George. It is reporte 
that the Delaware & Hudson Canal Compay, which controls 
the New York & Canada Company, has decid=1 to conneet the 
two lakes by rail, and will let contracts fur ths work as soon as 
the New York & Canada road is in operation. This road will 
enable the company to run trams from New .ork and Saratoga 
to Lake George direct. 


Alabama & Chattanooga, 


‘The Chattanooga Times gives currency to a rumor that Govy- 
ernor Lindsay, of Alabama, has sold this road to responsible 
parties who will take possession and run trains at once. It is 
also rumored that the Southern Security Company has made 
amicable arrangements with Mr. Stanton and Governor Lind- 
ce that Mr. Stanton will again secure possession of the 
road, 

The lower House of the Georgia Legislature has passed a bill 
declaring that the indorsement of the State on the bonds of 
the company, for that portion of the road in the State of 
Georgia, 18 null and void. 1t is considered very probable that 
the Senate will concur in this action. 


Danville, Brazil & Bloomington. 

This company filed its articles of association with the Secre- 
lary ot State of Indiana August 29. ‘The western terminus will 
be on the State line near the crossing of the Bowling Green & 
Little Vermillion Railroad, in Vermilion County, and its east- 
ern terminus at Bloomington, Monroe County. It passes 
through Vermillion, Parke, Clay, Owen and Monroe counties, 
via Carbondale and Bowling Green. The capital stock is 
$500,000, of which $50,000 is subscribed. The road is designed 
to connect at its western terminus with a road to run via Dan- 
ville, Ill., in a northwesterly direction, to intersect the llinois 
Central, or another road running into Chicago. The directors 
are: John C, Short, Abraham Sandusky, Andrew Gundy, 
Andrew Maxon, Augustus L. Webster, Milton A. McDonald and 
Robert A. Caraban. The general course of the road is northwest 
from — and its length will be about 80 miles. It is 
claimed that this will be a short and direct line from the indi- 
ana biock coal fields to Chicago. 

* Tris pent ee rise to a plan which will enable the people of 
New York und Montana to become neighbors at once. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad will be completed to its crossing of the Missour’ at 
Carlton this fall. From there it is hoped the Northern Pacific will 
make such temporary arrangements as to transport their passengers 
by steamboat to the very heart of Montana. 














